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UR representative has called 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 

220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, 
E ARL F B OSW ORTH N. J., and made a thorough inspec- 
: tion of the Largest Laundry in 

America. He was astonished to 
Funeral Birector find cleanliness and _ sanitation 
brought to perfection, he has found 
over 300 Employees, cheerful, 
healthy and satisfied with their 
jobs, their pay and their employ- 
- ' , : ers. Patrons are always invited to 
Superior Service of the Highest visit this large plant and see for 
Standard ”’ themselves the process of washing 
and ironing. The Brunswick Laun- 
dry’s policy has always been fair 
play to all employees and custom- 
ers. We gladly recommend this 


311 WILLOW AVENUE firm to our readers. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 


Rosary Pilgrimage 
Center 


ROSARY SHRINE 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
PUBLIC PILGRIMAGES 

the first Sunday of every Month, 
preceded by a SOLEMN NO- 
VENA for all intentions sent or 
placed in petition box at the 
Shrine, also for all those who 
make the Pilgrimage. 
MASS 
Pilgrimage Sundays for the 
tentions of the PILGRIMS. 
NEXT PILGRIMAGE DAY 
SUNDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1923 
Arrangements can be made for 
private pilgrimages and other 
information obtained by writing 
to 
The Dominican Sisters 

ROSARY SHRINE 

SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 








Eagan Schools 
of Business 


Superior in Faculty, Methods, 
Buildings, Equipment and 
Employment Facilities 


EN ALL YEAR DAY AND 
EVENING 


The Eagan System of Business 
Schools comprises four first-class 
commercial schools, all owned and 
managed by the same interests 
and all conducted under the Eagan 
name. The schools are located 
as follows: 


EAGAN BUILDING 
66 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HARVARD BUILDING 
Bergenline Ave. & Franklin St. 
Union Hill, N. J. 


Main Street and Banta Place 
Hackensack, N. J. 
BROOKLYN ARTS BUILDING 
174 Montague St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Students received at any time. 
Call at, ‘phone or write to nearest 
Eagan School for circulars. 
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The Hartmann 
Company 


Chase Vecneate 
and Embroideries 


217 Broadway 
(Near Barclay St.) 
NEW YORK 


SELECTED MATERIALS 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
PERFECT WORKMANSHIP 
Prompt Service 


Oldest manufacturers of Vest- 
ments and Ecclesiastical Em- 
broideries in the United States. 

















PURE ALTAR 
WINES 


We respectfully solicit the val- 
ued patronage of the Reverend 
Clergy for our pure approved 
rubrical altar wines to be used 
for sacramental purposes only. 


Our wines are made at our own 
vineyards located in the famous 
wine belt of California—Ruther- 
ford, Napa Valley—under the 
supervision of Rev. D. O. Crow- 
ley, appointed for that purpose 
by His Grace, Archbishop E. J. 
Hanna. These wines are sent to 
us in sealed cars under govern- 
ment bond, and we in turn distri- 
bute them in the quantities and 
qualities desired by the reverend 
clergy. 


Our pure Mass Wines bear the 
unqualified endorsements of a 
great many Archbishops, Bishops, 
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tholic Church as licit and valid 
for the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Recommendations sent on 
request. 


Send for Price List. Application 
Forms and Samples. 


BEAULIEU VINEYARD 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 
The House of Pure Altar Wines 


47-49 Barclay Street, New York 
City, N. Y. 
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A World-Wide Campaign 


To the Readers of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


In thinking and speaking of the profound mysteries of God we can 
use only the faltering and broken accents of human language. 


But the Church has the instinct, we may call it, for translating 
into understandable words those divine truths that touch us most intimately. 


Take, for instance, the beautiful title she gives our Lord. He is 
the Sacred Heart, 


We use the heart as the symbol of love. A man in love with his 
wife calls her his sweetheart. Of the generous man we say: "He has a big 


heart" or "He is all heart". The mean man we describe as having a hard 
heart or no heart. 


The Church absolutely insists on the Divinity of Christ. He is God. 
But to her He is not an Immense Being lost somewhere in the sky and utterly 
estranged from us and all human conditions. She brings Him close to us 


and, as it were, humanizes Him under that constraining title, the Sacred 
Heart. 


The month of June is especially dedicated to the Sacred Heart, 
It is a most appropriate time to think of "the Heart that has so loved men!" 


It is also a time to act. We should take inspiration from the 
slogan of the Catholic Students Mission Crusade--Ihe Sacred Heart for the 








This slogan sums up the Act of Consecration written by Pope 
Leo XIII, with which, I hope, you are familiar. 


In this Act we consecrate ourselves to the Sacred Heart, we pray 
for the conversion of sinners, for Christian unity, for world-peace, 
so much needed today, for the safeguarding of the Church. 


We pray also that the Sacred Heart may be King of those who are 
in the ancient superstition of the Gentiles and that they may be brought 
into the light and kingdom of God. 


If the love of the Sacred Heart and His multiplied mercies towards 
us mean anything to us, we shall regard it as a high privilege to be 
allowed to contribute to the spread of His kingdom in pagan lands so that 
the earth may resounc with one cry: Praise to the Divine Heart which 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 


wrought our salvation! 
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Current Fact and Comment 


” Sunday Mass and Recreation 


URAL congregations are now accustomed to 
see strange faces in their midst on Sunday 
mornings. These are the conscientious 
motorists who reckon as an important rule 

of the road the whereabouts of Catholic chapels and 
the hours of Masses. In some places they are 
directed by signs on the roadsides. Fishermen and 
others seeking an early start for their legitimate 
Sunday recreation may likewise meet the problem 
of hearing Mass. Catholic chapels are now so numer- 
ous and so conveniently located that pleasure seek- 
ers may find them easy of access either nearby or en 
route to their remotest haunts. In planning a trip 
ora vacation, you should invariably reckon on where 
yl may hear Mass. 


Martyrs and Confessors 


HE process of the beatification of another 
Passionist, Father Lawrence Mary, has been 
introduced. Pending also is the cause of 


Venerable Strambi. Passionists also have spon- 
sored the cause of the White Flower of the Passion, 
Gemma Galgani. All this implies that human evi- 
dence will be submitted attesting that miracles have 
been wrought through the intercession of these ser- 
vants of God. Through miracles God is assumed to 
manifest His approval of the sublime honors claimed 
for them. The beatification or canonization of a 
servant of God has full significance only to those 
who are aware of the strict impartiality with which 
those miracles and the subject’s sanctity are ex- 
amined into. 


Recent events remind us of a distinction among 
the beatified: some are ranked as martyrs and some 
as confessors. The process of the beatification of a 
martyr generally advances more rapidly than that 
of a confessor once the fact and motive of martyr- 
dom are established. This arouses interest in the 
claim of the Russian Soviet Government that it 
executed Monsignor Butchkavitch solely for polit- 
ical reasons. As Bishop Shahan observes: 

“Tf Father Butchkavitch died for defending a sin- 
gle chalice, he died a blessed marty?.” 

And he refers to the impression conveyed by 
all the secular journals of the country as they 
“reproduced, perhaps unwittingly, the stirring pages 
of Eusebius of Caesarea, in which that Tintorette of 
Church history described in immortal Greek the last 
decade of the Roman persecutions when every energy 
of the great Roman Empire was bent on rooting out 
and destroying the religion of Jesus Christ. Fire and 
sword, malicious forgeries, hostile writings and the 
cruel mob cooperated for ten years, but the end was 
Constantine the Great, and the definite triumph of 
the Christian ideas of life and thought. Since then 


Russia for the first time sets afoot a similar persecu- 
tion on European soil. 


“These Russian Christian martyrs died for de- 
fending the right of the Christian Church to own and 
to use the property and funds freely given by its 
faithful people.” , 

In 1920 the Church declared Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett a martyr and canonized St. Joan of Arc 
without that rank. Here we discover the distinction 
of motive. That the motive in Blessed Oliver’s case 
was a religious rather than a political one may be 
inferred from the charge of his judge, “there could 
be no greater crime than to endeavor to propagate 
the Catholic faith, than which there is not anything 
more displeasing to God or more pernicious to man- 
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kind.” Still, none will doubt that St. Joan of Arc, 
threatened with flames, would have been as stead- 
fast for her faith as she was for her country and her 
king. 


Americans Revisited 


UR readers will recall evidence presented in 
@ THE SIGN proving that Sir Arthur Doyle had 
been victimized by trick photographers. 
There is a general tendency to absolve Sir Arthur of 
insincerity. He is not even accused of effrontery 
while he evades fair challenges and again stands 
before American audiences with his disproven filmy 
evidence. It is painful to contemplate our country- 
men in throngs paying regular theatre prices to have 
a deluded man assure them that he has ectoplasmic 
proof of a new spiritual regime that will supplant 
Christianity in the rehabilitation of society. It is 
a strain on charity even to allow that Sir Arthur is 
deluded in his premises. This is but another in- 
stance where we should dispense with tolerance 
while we protest against what is really an evil thing 
and directly derogatory to the wisdom and sanctity 
of the Creator. In a recently published lecture an 
Anglican clergyman, Rev. Chas. H. Rouse, has to 
deplore the feeble attitude of his own church author- 
ities in the face of so manifest a spiritual evil, while 
he adds: 

“The Church of Rome, by far the greater part of 
Catholic Christendom, has issued clear and definite 
instructions. She has condemned, warned, excommu- 
nicated and done all she could to oppose spiritism in 
uncompromising terms. Her’s is a voice speaking with 
authority. I turn to my own Church with a sense of 
profound humiliation. With one or two exceptions, 
the attitude of our leaders is not that of the primitive 
Church nor of the rest of Catholic Christendom of to- 


day. In their attitude they fail to express the mind 
of God.” 


Limitations of Patriotism 


HE. World War greatly restricted for many 
the definition of patriotism. Few would now 


gladly rally to the shibboleth: ‘Make the 
world safe for democracy!” It was so much gained 
when all nationals finally stacked their arms with 
the sullen resolve never voluntarily to take them 
up again except in a defensive warfare. Addressing 
the Free State troops at Collins Barracks, General 
Mulcahy recently declared: 


‘““We see no glory in dying a soldier’s death. Arnis 
are put in our hands only to preserve. our country and 
make it worth living in.” 

This declaration of Ireland’s Minister of De- 
fense seems to repudiate the military ideals of song 
and poetry. But those who came out of foul trench- 
es and staggered home with shocked nerves and 
mutilated members will agree that patriotism should 
demand nothing more. 

The World War differed from no other war in 
its issues. Brief exultation was promptly followed 
by painful realization of the cost of victory. Vic- 
tory itself was only physical, surely not economic, 
and the vanquished retained their convictions, their 
grievances, their augmented hatred. Without ques- 
tioning the high motives of those who are s, 
striving for an Irish Republic, we ask may they n 
conscientiously and consistently desist after serious 
consideration of this warning by A. E., which we find 
in the latest issue of Studies: 


‘“‘We can establish Irish nationality only by build- 
ing in the heart and the imagination. When we fight 
we level life to that of the primitive savage, before 
the imagination had built up the high poetry, arts, 
architecture and sciences which make civilization and 
distinguish race from race. We extinguish national 
characteristics, for there is no difference between kill- 
ers in any country. They are all beasts for the time 
being—Russians, Germans, French, English; Irish— 
all the same. It is easy for a nation to break with its 
past in a few tragic years. The Great Famine made 
such a break in Irish life. The heart was too dead 
to grow its flowers, and beautiful traditions and cus- 
toms withered with human life out of memory. T 
civil conflict which is devastating Ireland, if it does 
end speedily, will part us from what was saved of lov- 
able national life and character. In the Apocalypse 
a spirit blows a trumpet, and a third part of life per- 
ishes. Another trumpet is blown, and the waters of 
life turn bitter and men die of the bitterness. These 
images might stand for the tragedy that is past and 
for the tragedy that is to come.” 


The Equivalent of the Dollar 


ANY pathetic stories are based on the rela- 
DD tive value of the dollar and the German 
mark. Father Valentine, one of the members 

of the new Passionist colony in Bavaria, presents 
that value to us from a novel angle. “Living by the 
altar” is a precarious problem over there as re- 
vealed by this excerpt from his letter: “I preached 
Palm Sunday afternoon at a special Passion service 
in Altemiinster, where the first church was dedicated 
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by St. Boniface himself. Good Friday I preached in 
one of the largest churches of Munich; Easter Sun- 
day and Monday in Aubing. There were confes- 
sions also. Incidentally all I got for all this work 
was less than one dollar.” Father Leopold for sev- 
eral hours’ work in the confessional and celebrating 
high Mass received the munificent compensation of 
thirteen cents. Father Victor, in his generosity, 
declined the compensation offered for his Good 
Friday sermon, while for his Easter sermon he got 
“vergelt’s Gott!” (May God reward it!) The benev- 
olent reader will discover no mercenary motive in 
this record. It is frankly an attempt to impress us 
with the difficulty of getting along on contingent 
local resources. Assuredly the circumstances lend 
eculiar force to the trite announcement, “small do- 

tions thankfully received.”” For, at a negligible 
sacrifice you can contribute more toward the mis- 
sionary’s project than he receives in compensation 
for several days of arduous labor. 


The Doom of Gretna Green 
and Reno? 


Cr proposed Uniform Marriage and Divorce 


Law will call for another federal amendment 

and ratification by two-thirds of the States. 

Its authors assure us that it will not require a fed- 
eral bureau at Washington; its enforcement will be 
left to the States. The law, as it is defined, shall be 
the same in every State and “shall give to all, men, 
é:: and children, rich and. poor alike, an even 
ance for integrity in marriage . . . and when, be- 
cause of human imperfection, marriage fails, a true 
justice to all members of the family.” Among the 
high Spots of the bill are certain conditions making 
Marriage invalid: pauperism, tubercular and vene- 
real diseases, degrees of relationship such as first 
cousins, uncle and niece, great-uncle and great-niece, 
also disparity of race, no white being allowed val- 
idly to marry a member of the black or the yellow 
tace. The promoters of the bill profess to consider 
the family as the basis of all national integrity. They 
should be aware that divorce will continue to disrupt 
families so long as marriage itself is not stabilized 
in view of the human imperfections referred to. We 
inquire, therefore, what restrictions are proposed 
against too hasty marriages and too easy divorces? 
Two weeks must elapse between the application for 
a marriage license and its issuance. Upon the 


granting of a divorce an interlocutory decree shall 
be entered, but such decree shall not become final 
until the end of a year, during which interval neither 
party can contract a second marriage within the law. 
Some resistance is hereby offered to the present 
ruthless practices, but the proposed regulations do 
not adequately provide for the discovery of incom- 
patibilities and incidentally for the scattering of the 
delusions of passion. . 


“Roman Catholic” 


HERE has been a revival in English Catholic 
© journals of the discussion regarding the term 
“Roman Catholic.” Both sides insist that it is 
more than a matter of mere terminology. Inasmuch 
as forcible and conclusive arguments are presented 
on each side we suspect that it is rather a question 
of the point of view. Those who insist upon our 
being classified as Catholics unmodified claim that 
we should not surrender our birthright and title to 
the name “Catholic” and leave Anglicans or any 
sort of non-Catholic Christians free to usurp it. Nor 
should we accept the name “Roman” given as a nick- 
name and intended to brand us as foreigners. As 
the English bishops at the Vatican Council contend- 
ed, “the introduction of the word ‘Roman’ would 
lend color to the error of many Protestants, espe- 
cially Episcopalians in England, that there are sev- 
eral Catholic Churches and not one.” 

On the other hand, it is claimed that we should 
consider not the intention of others but the proper 
signification of the specific term “Roman.” Accord- 
ing to Francis C. G. Brown, writing in The Month, 
to say “I am not a Roman Catholic” would be to dis- 
own our Mother. From this point of view the term 
specifies without imposing political- or geographic 
limitations. It aligns us with a spiritual sovereignty 
of which we should be proud and under which we 
may feel secure, a sovereignty thus referred to by 


Cardinal Manning: 

“For all these causes and reasons Rome is the 
capital of Christendom. It was never the capital of 
Italy. When Italy and Rome were one, Italy was unit- 
ed to Rome, and not Rome to Italy. . . From East to 
West, the whole of Christendom claimed Rome as its 
head and as its home, and every nation throughout the 
world goes up to Rome, as the tribes of Israel went 
up to Jerusalem. God has so ordered it.” 

This brief resume of the discussion will be use- 
ful if it reminds those who prefer the name “Roman 


Catholic” of what they are clearly contending for. 
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_ At a Bishop’s Consecration 


1° dignity on earth is more sublime than that 
of the Catholic episcopacy. Its apostolic 
origin, its large responsibilities and heroic 
discharge of them, its divinely sanctioned role in 
society and other characteristics were reviewed in 
a remarkable sermon by Archbishop Curley at the 
consecration of Bishop Brennan of Scranton. His 
Grace succeeded in making his audience feel that 
it was in contact with verities which, “ever ancient 
and ever new,” underlay the splendid function: 


“Standing in this New-World cathedral to-day, as 
we consider the historic significance of this consecra- 
tion, we are carried back on the wings of thought to 
ages long past, differing from ours in many ways, yet 
illumined by the same faith in Jesus Christ that lights 
the pathway of American Catholics in this twentieth 
century. We are at home as we contemplate the life 
and work of great and saintly bishops of other days— 
of the gentle Francis of Geneva, the humble lover of 
God’s poor, Charles Borromeo of Milan, Boniface of 
Germany, Patrick of Ireland, Ignatius of Antioch, 
James of Jerusalem, Peter of Rome, Jesus Christ, 
Bishop and Pastor of our souls, source of all power and 
divine Author of the Episcopate. . . .” 


“To-day when confusion would seem to be the 
normal condition in the non-Catholic world, it may be 
well to direct our thought to the Church’s unity. On 
this mark of His own organization the God-Man laid 
special emphasis. He prayed for its realization with 
all the fervor of His sacred Heart. When Calvary’s 
shadows were nigh upon Him, as He crossed the brook 
of Cedron to the friendly grove of Gethsemane’s olives 
and its sweat of blood, the thought of His Church’s 
unity was uppermost in His mind. .. .” 


“By teaching respect for authority, the sanctity 
and stability of the marriage bond, society’s founda- 
tion, and obedience to law, the Catholic Church in 
America stands out as the staunchest friend of a re- 
public whose perpetuity does not depend so much on 
armies and navies as on the moral integrity of its 
people. But we would be cowards, false to God, con- 
science and country, if we stood by silently, watching 
fileched from us by enemies of God and country, our 
rights, ours, given to us by no State, and therefore not 
to be taken from us by any. Prelates have died and 
some have suffered Siberian exile or the horrors of a 
Russian dungeon rather than yield up to desecrating 
hands the Church’s sacred vessels. Shall American 
prelates do less in defense of our little ones who are 
far more precious than gold or silver?” 


That the Church in America has a relative an- 
tiquity of its own, graced by venerable figures of 
whom it may be fairly proud, we are reminded by 
His Grace’s concluding words: 

“Bishop Brennan, the members of the American 
hierarchy welcome you as a leader added to their 
ranks. May your wisdom in the performance of your 
episcopal duties be that of John Carroll of Baltimore. 
May your courage in achieving great things for Christ 
be that of John Hughes of New York. And may your 
constructive aggressiveness in the cause of God’s 


Church and souls be that of John England of Charles- 


ton.” 9 


Books for the Home 


HOME without books is like a house with- 

out windows.” A bookcase goes far to le, 

life and charm to the equipment of the hom® 
That attractiveness will be enhanced in proportion 
to the discreet choice employed in supplying the 
shelves. Here should be preserved only the books 
with a lure; those that may be counted on to enter- 
tain us or raise our spirits and to advance us in the 
appreciation of better things. The aforesaid choice 
need not be confined strictly to treatises on piety, 
yet it should exclude the stupid and ephemeral class. 
We have much to learn, however, if we think that 
our minds must invariably be forced to find enter- 
tainment in serious subjects. Far greater than the 
capacity of your average bookcase is the supply of 
biography, history, fiction, poetry, etc., combining 
edification and absorbing interest, and all derived 
exclusively from the splendid heritage of cathy) 
literature. ; 

Industrious compilers have supplied the general 
public with their choice of the best of classic read- 
ing in handy form, the most popular compilation 
being the Harvard Five-Foot Shelf of Classics. To 
meet a similar demand, Rev. John C. Reville, S.J., 
is engaged in filling the gap in Catholic literature. 
Inasmuch as Catholics themselves and the public 
at large do not realize what a splendid heritage Cath- 
olicism has left to the world of books, Father Reville 
proposes to put within convenient reach of all some 
of the worth and beauty of that heritage. It is 
a commendable enterprise and in very capable 
hands. 
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A Rare Jubilee Celebration 


ARELY is space allotted in THE SIGN 
to notices of contemporary Passionists. 
But a departure from this rule is warranted 
by such a singular event as the sacerdotal 
Silver Jubilee of seven of the Fathers who were 
ordained by Bishop Wigger in the Newark Cathe- 
dral, June 4th, 1898. That this class should have 
survived a quarter of a century without a single mor- 
tality is deemed exceptional in vital statistics. But 
it appears still more remarkable in view of the aus- 
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1. Father John Vanston, C.P., is a native of the 
Seranton diocese. Following a brief —,- of pio- 
neer parochial work in the West, he has been con- 
tinuously engaged on the missions. He is now sta- 
tioned at St. Patrick’s Monastery, Kingsbridge, New 
York City. 


2. Father Cyprian McGarvey has interspersed mis- 
sion work with several terms of lecturing in theology. 
He came from St. Bernard’s Parish, New York City. 
Father Cyprian is now Vice-Rector of St. Michael’s 
Monastery, West Hoboken, N. J 


3. Father Alexis Cunneen, whom Monsignor McGean 
of old St. Peter’s, New York City, proudly refers to as 
a product of his school under his regime, has combined 
missionary work with the tenure of various offices in 
the Province and is now Superior of St. Patrick’s Mon- 
astery, Kingsbridge, New York City. 


1, Father Alexander Kilgour, C.P., and 5. Father 
Cyril Meis, C.P., had their vocations fostered in the 
environment of Passionist cloisters, the former at Mt. 


terity of their rule of life combined with continuous 
missionary activities. Their labors have brought 
them in contact with clergy and people throughout 
the country who will unite with the Passionist Fa- 
thers in felicitating the Jubilarians for what they 
have achieved and in thanking the Almighty for the 
harvest reaped throughout so many years of faith- 
ful service, a service actuated by the supreme motive 
and purpose: “We preach Christ crucified... 
. . . the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 





Adams, Cincinnati, and the latter at Pittsburgh. At 
this writing they are both actively engaged in mission 
work in the western Province. Father Alexander served 


as a chaplain during the war. He is stationed at St. 
Paul, Kan., and Father Cyril at Louisville, Ky. 


6. Father Bertrand Barry is a native of Staten Is- 
land. Although in charge of the Monastery parish at 
West Hoboken he still assists on the missions at sea- 
sons when the need is pressing. At the West Hoboken 
Monastery Fr. Bertrand has spent most of the years 
of his ministry as Rector or Pastor. 


Father Hubert Cunningham, C.P., was born in 
the Scranton diocese. He is stationed at St. Gabriel’s 
Monastery, Boston. He is still actively engaged in 
mission work. He has contributed devotional and his- 
torical articles to THE SIGN. 


(We had some difficulty in obtaining the photos of 
the Jubilarians, and, unfortunately, could not get any 
of Fr. Hubert.—Ed.) 
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The Catholic Actors’ Chapel and Its Pastor 


RICHARD STONELEIGH 


ROADWAY! 
The Great White Way! The Actor’s 
Mecca, and the Playground of America! 
No red-blooded man can escape a 
thrill of joy when first he mingles with the laughing 
throng that pushes its way along the Wonder Street 
of the Metropolis. As he neared the city and be- 
held its lofty towers against the background of night, 
he was amazed at the long banners of light flung 
heavenward into a golden haze—an opalescent, fairy 
mirage, that shamed the cold light of the stars. 
“Wonderful,” he murmurs. “That must be the 
light of the Great White Way!” 


As he leisurely strolls along, his eye is charmed 
by a vivid picture of light and color: gorgeously 
gowned women and faultlessly groomed men trip 
gaily by; laughing eyes, smiling lips and the 
sparkle of jewels; lordly hotels and majestic the- 
atres, opulent cafes invite and allure; the street 
itself is flooded with light from open doors and 
blazing windows. He is now in the “Roaring For- 
ties.” He sees an endless stream of taxis, sedans 
and limousines; his ears tingle with the honk of 
horns, the clang of street-cars, the shrill blast of the 
traffic-officer’s whistle, and everywhere laughter, 
sudden bursts of music and sounds of revelry. Over- 
head—on every side—from every nook and coign of 
vantage gleam incandescent lights that wink and 
blink, skip and trip, blaze and fade—ten million 
colored fire-flies that weave in and out through the 
intricate mazes of their elfin dance! “Ah, surely,” 
he breathes, “this is Fairyland!” 


But turn the corner at Forty-ninth Street; walk 
westward a short block past two of the most mod- 


ern theatres, and what a contrast! There, hard 
against the Forty-ninth Street Theatre are St. Mal- 
achy’s Rectory and Church. An illuminated cross 
before the church bears the legend: St. Malachy’s 
Church—Actors’ Chapel. Into this quiet House of 
God the Catholic children of the stage steal away 
from the noise and bustle of Broadway to find re- 
laxation and peace before the Divine Prisoner of 


Love in the Tabernacle! Here they come from the 
world of make-believe, to pray and meditate on the 
things that are. 

St. Malachy’s has been known as the Actors’ 
Church for several years, but only a comparatively 
few stage-folks frequented the church until about 
three years ago, when the present pastor took charge. 
He discovered a dwindling parish. The parishion- 
ers were rapidly being crowded out by busine 
houses in their march up town, and by the theatres‘ 
which had sprung up like mushrooms throughout the 
neighborhood. Realizing that St. Malachy’s is in 
the very heart of the theatre district, he felt obli- 
gated to make special provision for the spiritual 
welfare of the thousands of Catholic actors who 
spend their days and nights within a few short 
blocks of his church. 

He immediately arranged for a late Mass on 
Sunday at 11:30 A.M. This permitted the players 
to get proper rest after their late hours. The theat- 
rical managers gladly consented to post printed 
signs “back stage,” announcing the Actors’ Mass. 
The result has been more than successful; the S.R.O. 
sign is in evidence every Sunday; a “capacity house” 
even now, and new faces are to be seen every week € 


The basement of the church has become the 
Actors’ Chapel. It would be difficult to find a more 
attractive and devotional chapel anywhere. Both 
church and chapel have been recently renovated 
and decorated. Magnificent marble pillars and 
wainscoting and beautifully executed scenes from 
the life of Christ and the Saints, enhance the beauty 
of this unique temple. 


Another Mass at 11:30 is also said in the upper 
church and the overflow from the chapel crowds the 
aisles there. The theatrical folk, however, prefer to 
hear Mass in their very own chapel, surrounded on 
all sides by their player friends and acquaintances. 
Here they assist devoutly at the Holy Sacrifice, lis- 
ten attentively to the sermon and join in the congre- 
gational singing of the old, familiar hymns of Holy 
Mother Church. Hundreds of trained voices, which 
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delight the ears of Broadway are raised in singing 
the praises of the Almighty before His altar. Many 
a cheek is wet with tears as the singing recalls 
the songs sung at a mother’s knee during the happy 
days of childhood. 


OR is the Actors’ Chapel deserted on week 

Ss days. At any hour of the day or late at night 

you will find actors and actresses kneeling in 
silent communion with the Divine Master. They 
are telling Him of their trials and difficulties, of 
their hopes and ambitions; asking for grace and 
strength to be true to Him 
and to overcome the temp- 
tions which surround 
i A young woman is 
praying before the rep- 
resentation of St. Genesi- 
us. Is she asking him to 
help her obtain the covet- 
ed place with George 
Cohan’s new show? There 
is a well-known, gray- 
haired actor “making the 
Stations of the Cross”— 
walking in spirit with 
Christ along the Via Do- 
lorosa. A luxurious lim- 
ousine stops at the church 
door, and out springs a 
amous ..Broadway star, 
ho has stopped off “for 
a little visit.” 

Here, too, you may find 
an old actress, known 
from coast to coast during 
the days of Maggie Cline, 
and Harrigan and Hart, 
who is now only a “has been”—one of the thousands 
of the “down-and-outers” who instinctively gravi- 
tate back to the scenes of their former triumph. 
Poor soul! Perhaps she is eating out her heart in 
bitterness and want in a little hall-room, forgotten 
and alone. She may not have the price of a “movie 
show.” Tickets to Broadway productions no longer 
come her way. But there is one place where she 
is always welcome—the Actors’ Chapel! There 
is one Friend, Who whispers sweet words of cour- 
age to bear her cross until “the day breaks and the 
shadows flee.” 


THE REV. EDWARD F. LEONARD 


The doors of the Actors’ Chapel are open also 
to Protestants, Jews, men and women of the stage 
of no religion and any religion. And not a few of 
these may be seen kneeling before the altar or as- 
sisting at the Actors’ Mass on Sundays. A Turkish 
lady comes to the chapel faithfully every day and 
lights a candle before her favorite shrine. 


ND who has wrought this marvel? Who has 
made St. Malachy’s a haven of refuge and 
of sincere devotion for the Catholic children 

of the stage? Who has become “The Actors’ Apos- 
tle’? A kindly, big-heart- 
ed, silver-haired priest, 
with a rotund face, and 
the merriest twinkle in his 
gray eyes. He is the 
Rev. Edward F. Leonard 
—‘“our Father Leonard,” 
as he is familiarly and 
affectionately styled by 
his devoted player-folk. 
. He has found his way in- 
to their hearts and won 
their confidence by his: 
Mary! How’s the show 
going?” or “I missed you 
at Mass last Sunday; 
were you playing out of 
town?” And like all other 
children of God, they 
“just love to be missed!” 
But the wonder of w@n- 
ders to the actors them- 
selves is that he under- 
stands them! He under- 
stands how to make allow- 
ance for their foibles, and. 
most wonderful, he has a keen appreciation of thet 
elusive, intangible something called “artistic tem- 
perament”! Always the priest, always sympathetie, 
self-sacrificing, ever at their service, they know 
that in him they have a sincere friend. 

This devoted pastor is an enthusiast concern- 
ing the work done for the souls of these much- 
neglected children of Christ’s flock. The regular 
parish interests are by no means overlooked, for 
the growing popularity of St. Malachy’s has at- 
tracted hundreds to the services and has proved 
a benefit to the whole parish. 
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Ask this quiet, gentlemanly priest his own 
opinion of the good results accomplished among the 
Catholic actors, and his face will light up with inter- 
est. He will personally conduct you through the 
Actors’ Chapel, and point out its most interesting 
features. “See here, this beautiful sanctuary lamp 
is the gift of a well-known vaudeville team. That 
painting of St. Genesius declaring his Christian faith 
before the pagan Emperor Diocletian is the gift of 
our Catholic actors. Our sanctuary railing of pure 
Carrara marble is a recent gift from Mr. Albee, the 
president of the Keith vaudeville interests. It is a 
very evident expression of his appreciation of the 
work being done here for the Catholic actor, and 
is all the more expressive since he himself is not a 
Catholic. You know,” he may continue, “narrow- 
minded people are quick to condemn the girls of the 
stage. My girls have told me of going into towns 
where they could not find a boarding house which 
would sell them food and shelter. Often they have 
walked the streets all night in the dead of winter 
because no one would take an actress into a home, 
even though the home weg public. Do you think 
that is the charity taught by Christ? What a rev- 
elation our church would be to such intolerants if 
they could see our boys ushering, taking up the 
collection; if they could see our girls working to 
keep this Holy House comfortable and attractive. 
You know the general public is quick to condemn 
the faults of the people of the stage, but such are 
densely ignorant of their virtues. I could point out 
dozens of Catholic actors and actresses whose pri- 
vate and public life is above reproach; who are 
weekly or daily communicants and who cheerfully 
make many sacrifices to be faithful to the teachings 
of their religion.” 


URING the Lenten season one of my girls 
— told me of her experience on Ash Wednes- 

day. She was doing a ‘single act’ in vaude- 
ville in a certain town, and on that morning she 
went to the church in order to have the ashes 
placed on her forehead. She discovered that the 
ashes had been distributed at the six o’clock Mass. 
She asked a nun, whom she met in the church, 
whether it would be possible for her to receive the 
ashes. The good Sister told her that she would 
have to wait until that evening. ‘But,’ replied the 
actress, ‘I cannot come to-night.’ ‘Why not,” in- 
quired the nun. ‘Well, you see, Sister, I am an 


actress and am playing to-night at the theatre.’ 
The nun’s countenance fell, and she drew back al- 
most instinctively. ‘O, for goodness sake,’ ex- 
claimed the actress, ‘get the priest to give me the 
ashes at once, for by the look on your face, I need 
it badly.’ Then smiling at the abashed Sister, she 
said: ‘I guess you think we’re a bad lot, eh?’ ‘Well,’ 
answered the nun, ‘you are in a very dangerous pro- 
fession!’ ‘Who is not, I would like to know?’ 
questioned the young lady. ‘But, Sister, let me tell 
you this: No matter where I am, if it is at all pos- 
sible, I go to Mass and to Holy Communion every 
Sunday of my life.. If you think all actors and ac- 
tresses are bad, just write to Father Leonard, of St. 
Malachy’s Church, Forty-ninth Street, New Yor! 
and he will tell you a few things.’ The young 1a) 
not only got the ashes, but a cordial invitation to the 
convent, where next day she entertained the nuns 
and changed their ideas considerably about Catholic 
players.” 


NOTHER favorite story. Father Leonard tells 

A how a convert was made by a well-known 
vaudeville artist. For years she had traveled 

with a non-Catholic who appeared with her in their 
act. He fell in love with her and asked her to 
marry him. She refused because he was not a 
Catholic. He thought he could win her good graces 
by attending Mass with her every Sunday, although 
he did not believe. She was not to be caught so 
easily. One Sunday morning in Canada a blizzar, 
was raging. She had informed her friend that ig 
would go to the five o’clock Mass that morning. He 
protested that it would be impossible to get to the 
church. But to Mass they went with two other 
actresses. They were well-nigh exhausted after 
wading through the deep snow. The four player- 
folk, the priest and sexton were the only ones at 
Mass. This was the last straw for the non-Cath- 
olic. The loyalty and sacrifices made by the Cath- 
olic actors and actresses he knew, and the loyalty to 
her faith of the woman he loved, at length opened 
his eyes to the beauty and gripping realities of the 
Ancient Church. To-day they are happily married, 
a model, devout and practical Catholic pair. 

Reference has been made to St. Genesius. He 
has been chosen by the American and British actors 
as the patron saint of their respective Guilds. Gene- 
sius is only one of the many actor converts to Chris- 
tianity at a very early date. The stage in pagan 
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days was a mere panderer to the corruptions of the 
hour. Yet the appeal of a Crucified God and His 
saving grace found many willing victims among ac- 
tors. Genesius was an actor chosen to entertain the 
Emperor Diocletian. This tyrannical ruler decreed 
the last and most bloody of the persecutions against 
the early Christians. Genesius with his company of 
jesters, appeared before the emperor in a play which 
burlesqued certain Christian ceremonies, very likely 
Baptism. During the course of the play Genesius 
had a vision which made him at once a Christian. A 
priest was hurriedly summoned, who administered 
Baptism. Then before the astonished and enraged 
emperor, before the senators and nobles of Rome, 
Genesius stood forth and declared that henceforth 
he would live and die a Christian. The irate Dio- 
etian commanded that he be scourged, then burned 
h torches. But the hero of Christ refused to re- 
nounce his faith or to sacrifice to the pagan gods, 
saying: “There is no King but Christ, and though 
you were to slay me a thousand times, you cannot 
remove Him from my heart or from my lips!” He 
was then beheaded, it is believed in the year 286. 
His feast day is August 25th. 

A special evidence of the zeal of Father Leon- 
ard for the spiritual welfare of his stage protegés 
is the noon-day mission services which have been 
conducted at St. Malachy’s during the past two Len- 
ten seasons. I was privileged to be present during 
a two weeks’ mission which closed on last Palm 
Sunday. The mission for the regular parishioners 
takes place in the evening with the usual Masses 
nd instruction during the morning. The actors’ 

ssion opened at the 11:30 Mass to a capacity au- 
dience in the Actors’ Chapel. During the week 
services begin for the actors at 12:15 noon. Mass 
was celebrated and followed by the sermon. Two 
Passionist Fathers conducted the mission. No play- 
er ever had a more appreciative or more respectful 
audience than the missionary Fathers had. Not a 
a word was lost. And what an audience! Rarely do 
we find such a galaxy of stars, such an array of his- 
trionic talent as was found beneath the arched roof 
of St. Malachy’s during those days. There- were 
Broadway stars whose names are emblazoned 
nightly on the Great White Way, principals and 
chorus girls, managers, players of the legitimate 
drama, members of the Catholic Actors’ Guild, pub- 
licity men, advance agents, vaudeville artists, stage 
carpenters, theatre treasurers, ushers—in short, ev- 


ery branch of the profession was liberally repre- 
sented. 

With intense interest and much spiritual profit 
this peculiar congregation listened to the sermons 
and instructions. The Fathers brought home the 
eternal truths, the duties and obligations of the ac- 
tor’s state in life, and dwelt particularly on the 
scenes of the Sacred Passion and Death of Christ. 
The players were visibly touched as the shame and 
ignominy, the sufferings and death of their Crucified 
Savior were portrayed. They were forcibly re- 
minded of the truth so frequently inculcated in Holy 
Scripture and so tersely expressed by Shakespeare: 
“Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player, that 
struts and frets his hour upon the stage—and then, 
is heard no more!” 


T was inspiring to behold hundreds receiving 
Ba Holy Communion daily at the mid-day ser- 
vice and to see the peace and joy beaming 
from their countenances. The confessionals were 
besieged by humble and sincere penitents. Many a 
gray-haired mother’s prayer was answered during 
the mission; many a faithful wife’s heart filled with 
happiness, when their dear one knelt reverently be- 
fore Christ’s ambassador and was absolved from his 
sins. The mission spirit seemed to grip all; some in 
their joy at being “once more right with God,” went 
long distances to bring an old pal to St. Malachy’s, 
who, perhaps, had neglected the sacraments for 
years. 

One day the pastor noticed a member of his 
flock gazing at the church from the sidewalk. ‘“Ad- 
miring our architecture, Jack?” “No, Father; I was 
just looking to see whether the church were rocking 
on its foundations or not.” “Why, Jack?” “Be- 
cause, Father, it has been eighteen years since I was 
inside a church—but, Father, it’s great to be back.” 

Thus the little mustard seed planted in the ex- 
otic clime of spotlights and footlights, and culti- 
vated by the labors of a zealous priest, has grown 
and flourished under the benediction of the Al- 
mighty. Stage-folk, of course, frequent the. dozens 
of other Catholic churches in the Metropolis, but St. 
Malachy’s has become emphatically The Actors’ 
Church. Many are the careless and indifferent 
players, who are brought back to a sense of their 
duty by the splendid and fervent example of their 
fellow artists at St. Malachy’s. 


(Continued on page 455) 
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Miss Watts 


ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


(Copyright, 1923, by THE Sicn) 
XVII 


HE day after the night before,” as some 
people call the morrow: of a feast, is not 
very cheerful. What possessed me to scrib- 
ble all that twaddle in this book about 
Lady Hilda’s hair? If it were not that it would 
hurt the binding and make other leaves come un- 


since Dollie came, but there is a limit to what can be 
expected of me; and, if any complication arises, 
Lady Hilda will have to see to it. 

For breakfast I have had fish rissoles made 
from the sole left over last night; and the rest of 
last night’s dishes are sure to be resurrected for to- 


stitched, I should tear the 
pages out. 

But the worst of my folly 
was to tell Lady Hilda that 
the ideal career for Dollie 
was marriage. How can a 
girl marry without a bride- 
groom? If: I can’t undo 
last night’s rashness, I shall 
be expected to change my 
whole way of life, to take 
Dollie about, and to have 
young people at this house 
for the next three or four 
years at least. 

Lady Hilda was right 
when she suggested a pro- 
fessional career for Dollie. 
If the girl does not relish 
office routine, she might 
turn her favorite hobby to 
practical account by be- 
coming a lady gardener. 
One hears that there are 
well-paid and pleasant ap- 
pointments to be had in 
that line. 

I am annoyed to discover 








THE STORY SO FAR 


With many misgivings, Martin Dacey, 
a middle-aged doctor, takes into his 
house an orphan girl called “Dollie 
Watts,” whose real name and early his- 
tory are unknown. He does so at the 
urgent request of Lady Hilda Barrow- 
more-Bannington, a clever, energetic and 
large-hearted woman who is not an 
enthusiastic believer in the ordinary 
charitable societies. Dollie Watts is six- 
teen and has been made dull and spirit- 
less by “institution” life. In Martin 
Dacey’s house, she is under the care of 
Mrs. Horsley, the housekeeper; but 
Dollie is not treated as a servant, and 
the doctor himself takes a share in her 
education. The girl remembers having 
been brought up in a tumble-down house 
with a wild garden. An old locket is all 
she has saved from the past. 

Dollie’s birthday has been celebrated 
by a dinner in the garden, with Lady 
Hilda as the guest of honor. 








day’s lunch and dinner. 





of August, and what 
a day! In Sillport 
we are used to wet Augusts, 
but this is the worst begin- 
ning I can remember. The 
downpour started punc- 
tually at midnight on 
Thursday, just as I got into 
bed, and it looks as if it 
will go on for thirty-one 
days. 

Through the window I 
can see poor Dollie’s little 
summer-house. The nas- 


turtiums are writhing in en) 


wind and wincing under t 
rain. They seem to be all 
stalks and no leaves. By 
this time, the hole in the 
corner must be full to over- 
flowing. I can see water 
dripping over the brims of 
the fairy lamps. 

Worse still, there is 


that Dollie Watts has been reading a lot of trash 
lately. It appears that Mrs. Horsley has lent her 
some out-of-date, rubbishy sentimental novels, from 
her own little private bookcase, including “Wooed 
but Not Won,” “Hearts or Diamonds?” and “Lady 
Adelaide’s Atonement.” All sorts of ridiculous ideas 
will get into the child’s head. 

It is true that mine has been a brighter house 


something wrong in the household. Mrs. Horsley 
is glum and curt. Dollie has some trouble or other, 
and she does not quite succeed in keeping tears out 
of her eyes. I should like to put the matter right, 
but my interference would probably make things 
worse. 

To-day I am humble. 


I know my limitations. 
On Tuesday evening, with rank and beauty seated 
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at my right hand and with sweet seventeen at my 
left, I felt that the Eternal Feminine was quite a 
simple proposition. It looks different to-day. 

If I ask Mrs. Horsley what is the matter, there 
wil! be an explosion. If I ask Dollie, there will be 
a breakdown. I shall put on my oilskins and tramp 
down to the sea. 

XIX 
UTRIGHT anger I can stand: but not sulks. 
Here we are, on Monday afternoon, with the 
rain still pouring down and our domestic feud 
growing harder every hour, like new cement. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Horsley was given an 
opportunity of opening her mind. I told her that, if 
there were any household affairs she wanted to men- 
tion, I had leisure to settle them; but my hint fell 

So when Dollie came in cheerlessly with the 
orning Post and the Times, I took the bull by the 
horns and asked what was wrong. All in vain. With 
a choke in her voice, the child answered that she 
did not know of anything. 

I have always found poor Dollie—there is not 
much about her to-day of the patrician Miss Watts 
who honored me with her presence at dinner last 
Tuesday—I have always found Dollie truthful. 
Therefore I felt convinced that she had not incurred 
Mrs. Horsley’s inexplicable resentment by any 
particular speech or action. Feeling bound to say 
something consoling, I added: 

“Mrs. Horsley seems put out.” 

“Yes,” agreed Dollie, miserably. “Mrs. Hors- 
ley is not the same with me since Thursday or Fri- 

, but she doesn’t tell me what I have done 

ng.” 

“When you get to Mrs. Horsley’s age,” I said, 
“perhaps you will have grumpy days now and then. 
Mrs. Horsley worried a good deal about our dinner 
and she worked very hard—too hard, perhaps—on 
the night. You must make allowance, and all will 
soon be as before.” 

To distract the girl’s thoughts and to begin the 
business training which I have decided she must re- 
ceive, I abandoned our usual routine and explained 
to Dollie the rudiments of secretarial work. I 
showed her how to take a tissue-copy of a letter in 
my old-fashioned screw-press: how to file invoices 
and receipts: how to write checks, both for cashing 
at the bank counter and for sending by post. These 
things seemed to interest her and she went away 
with her head a little higher. 


What is the trouble? The only plausible theory 
is that Mrs. Horsley may be like a mother-cat with 
a growing kitten. For weeks the mother-cat plays 
with the kitten, rolls it over, allows it to inflict hun- 
dreds of playful scratches and bites, washes it, licks 
it, purrs over it. Then, without a word of warning, 
one fine day she angrily cuffs the kitten’s head and 
seems from that moment to hold her offspring in 
mortal hatred. Such a thing doesn’t happen with all 
cats and kittens, of course, but I have seen it many 
times. 

If this be the true theory and Mrs. Horsley 
has suddenly taken a violent dislike to Dollie Watts 
it is most unfortunate, most disappointing, most un- 
pleasant, most awkward. Even if Lady Hilda can 
patch matters up for a while, the antipathy will 
smoulder and burst out again. If it comes to a 
choice, I am bound to stand by Mrs. Horsley, who 
has worn out her best years in my service, always 
putting my comfort before her own. None the less, 
I am angry and disgusted. 

Can it be that Lady Hilda, in her impetuous 
and self-confident way, made a huge blunder last 
Tuesday? She herself assured me positively that 
the arrangements were of Mrs. Horsley’s own pro- 
posing. All the same, it must have required heroic 
virtue on my housekeeper’s part to be standing over 
a hot stove, in a cotton overall, on a July evening, 
while Dollie, the orphanage child who does not even 
know her own surname, was dining, daintily gowned, 
with an earl’s daughter. Yet I remember distinctly 
that, up to a late hour on Tuesday night, my good 
Horsley was radiant with triumph. She had nothing 
but praise for Dollie’s dress and Dollie’s manners. 
And I shall not soon forget the hearty satisfaction 
with which she said “I’m sure her ladyship en- 
joyed herself, because she took away her silver ring 
out of the pudding.” 

XX. 
UESDAY, August 3rd, 1919, 11.55 a. m. 
© Lady Hilda has promised by telephone to be 
here in fifteen minutes. 

Dollie Watts ran away this morning. 

Mrs. Horsley is terrible to see. In her remorse 
and grief she is most of the time like a madwoman. 
All I can get out of her is that she said something to 
Dollie for which she implores Almighty God to for- 
give her—something which, if Dollie is not found, 
Mrs. Horsley will repent of every hour until her 
dying day. 
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Dollie must have got up early and hidden in the 
nasturtium bower a small package containing her 
night-things and Lady Hilda’s work-box. I remem- 
ber, after breakfast, when she brought me the news- 
paper, I explained that some letters needed my at- 
tention and that she could go away. I glanced up 
at the mirror and noticed how wistfully she looked 
around the room. I thought it was merely that she 
wanted to be among my books instead of with Mrs. 
Horsley. 

It was her farewell. 

Tim Farland saw her in the garden just after 
ten, with her hat on. He says she picked up Rory 
and kissed him. He didn’t notice what she did after 
that. 

She went away with about ten shillings. It 
seems she gave Mrs. Horsley her ten pounds to 
keep for her last Thursday night, so there was only 
ten shillings left of my present in Dollie’s own bag. 

Lady Hilda and I will search till we find her. 

Six minutes still to wait. 


XXI 


Ten o’clock, at night. 

I am just home after driving Lady Hilda back 
to the Tower. 

It would take me hours to set down the events 
of this day, so I’m not going to do it. Briefly, the 
facts are these: Dollie Watts was brought back to 
this house about half-past twelve (noon) by a police- 
man, just after Lady Hilda and I had gone. Dollie 
had signed a check for five pounds from my check- 
book and had tried to cash it over the counter at the 
bank. About three o’clock this afternoon, Dollie 
Watts tried to commit suicide. At the present mo- 
ment she is perfectly well, and (so Mrs. Horsley 
tells me) sound asleep. I shall follow her example 
and go straight to bed. 


XXII 


T seems a pity, after filling so many pages of 

L the book, not to go on with the only work 

resembling a novel which I am ever likely 

to write; so yesterday’s astonishing story had better 
be written down. 

When Lady Hilda joined me, we drove full 
speed to the railway station. Nobody had observed 
a passenger resembling Dollie. The station-master 
promised to send off several telegrams to be on the 
safe side. 


Lady Hilda would not hear of our going to the 
police until other means were exhausted. As there 
are only five roads leading out of Sillport we de- 
cided to dash a few miles along each of them in the 
hope of either overtaking Dollie or hearing news of 
her. We felt sure that, with only ten shillings in her 
purse, she would not be laying out money on a rail- 
way ticket. We felt equally sure that she would not 
stay in Sillport a minute longer than she could help, 

At Daffer’s Ferry, a village idiot affirmed that 
he had seen a young lady exactly answering to our 
description and carrying a package in the direction 
of Dymchester. We drove on at least five miles 
and overtook a squat, swart little beggar-woman hug- 
ging a canvas bundle. We took the by-road through 
Garside and come out on the London road at Upper 
Betton. No news. 
through Little Fulford we called at several hous 
and stopped many pedestrians; all in vain. 

Lady Hilda suggested Rapplebury Park, seeing 
that Dollie knew that road best because of my hav- 
ing taken her more than once through the Park up 
to Bigstone Down. Our hearts leapt when we caught 
sight of a graceful young girl reclining under the 
shade of the famous tulip tree. Her back was turned 
towards us, but her hair and her figure were like 
Dollie’s. She proved, however, to be merely one 
of the summer visitors to Sillmouth who had come 
out for a long tramp and was taking refuge from 
the hot sun. 

Remembering Dollie’s passion for the sea, we 
turned and ran down into Sillmouth, hoping to find 
her bargaining with one of the fishermen who “) 
Sillbay in motor-boats to Rockhaven. It was agr 
that while Lady Hilda searched the beach I should 
rush on to the post-office and telephone to Mrs. 
Horsley for the latest tidings. But the postmistress, 
after trying my Sillport number three times, reported 
that there was no reply. 

There are hardly any visitors at Sillmouth this 
year, so Lady Hilda’s quest was soon over. We 
agreed that our failure with the telephone might 
have a meaning and that we had better race home. 
It was turned three o’clock. I had not thought of 
food. 


HEN we sighted my house I shouted for joy. 
(D A policeman stood smoking a cigarette beside 
the wigwam of nasturtiums. Ever since I was 
myself carried home, at the age of five, by a police- 
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man, I have always associated the police with lost 
children, and I felt sure Dollie was found. 

Sergeant Prout threw his cigarette away, salut- 
ed, looked very grave and said: “The inspector is 
inside, sir. Perhaps, before her ladyship goes 
Mie ; 

I dragged Lady Hilda out of the car and we 
trampled a short cut over the flower-beds to the 
house, dreading to hear that Dollie was injured or 
perhaps killed. Ada Cobbett met us with a strange 
expression, half curiosity, half triumph. 

“Please, sir,” said Ada Cobbett, in her curious 
whine, ““Miss Dollie——” 

She paused, so as to emphasize the “Miss” 

ich Mrs. Horsley had insisted on her using last 

@::.;, at our dinner. 

“Miss Dollie. . 
Hilda sharply. 

“Miss Dollie has been took up for trying to steal 
money at the bank.” 

Before we could say a word, out came Inspector 
Coxhead. “This is a bad job, Doctor,” he said. 
“I’m very sorry it should have happened to a gentle- 
man like you. I hear the young woman came to you 
from an orphanage. Well, it isn’t the first case of 
the sort I’ve had, no, nor the fiftieth. It's always 
happening. Her ladyship knows it even better than 
Ido. The girl looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in 
her mouth, but still waters run deep.” 

“Tell me at once what has happened,” rapped 

Lady Hilda. 

Coxhead answered: 

“At eleven-forty-eight this morning I was rung 
up by the Sillport and Dymchester Bank to send an 
officer at once. I sent Sergeant Prout. It seems that 
this young person came to the bank at a quarter past 
eleven, looking a bit red and jumpy. She went up 
to the counter and put down a check and said, ‘I 
want the money for that.’ 

“The cashier did not recognize the signature at 
all, so he turned up the register of check-books. By 
the numbers he found that the check had been torn 
out of a book issued to Dr. Dacey last month. 

“Mr. Churton, the bank manager, is away in 
France; being his holidays. So young Mr. Raw- 
ling, the assistant, had to do his best. Mr. Rawling 
and the cashier took the young woman into the 
bank parlor and asked her straight how she’d got 
hold of the check, but she only burst out crying. 


on 


To cut a long story short, Mr. Rawling wasted 


. what?” demanded Lady 


half an hour trying to get to the bottom of it. Then 
he rang me up. When Sergeant Prout arrived at the 
bank the young person was still crying and sobbing. 
She had a bag marked ‘D. W.’ with ten shillings in it 
and three snapshots. Begging pardon, Doctor, one 
was of yourself and one was of her ladyship and the 
other was of a cat. Also there was an envelope, 
ready stamped and addressed to Mrs. Horsley, at 
this house. The sergeant telephoned for me and we 
brought the young person here in a cab, but you’d 
just gone out.” 

“Nobody saw you? You didn’t take her to the 
police station? She has not been charged?” asked 
Lady Hilda eagerly. She seemed to know all about 
these sordid things. 

Inspector Coxhead was beginning to explain 
that, as no money was paid out by the bank, the 
only person who had been robbed was myself, the 
owner of the purloined check, and that I must be- 
come the prosecutor. But before he had fairly be- 
gun his exposition, Lady. Hilda simply pushed him 
before her into the house. Some instinct guided 
her towards the housekeeper’s room. She literally 
opened the door with Inspector Coxhead’s body. 

We beheld what looked like a wake. In her 
favorite arm-chair, grim and haggard, sat Mr. Hors- 
ley. Near her, Tim Farland, in his best clothes, 
perched stiffly on a stool. Lucy Cobbett leaned 
whimpering against the window-frame. Ada Cob- 
bett stood erect and scornful in front of the empty 
grate; and on the little sofa, half in the shadow, 
crouched Dollie, with the cat Rory in her arms. 
As we entered, a general crooning began. So far as 
audible sounds went, Dollie’s contribution was the 
feeblest, but as she crouched lower and hid her face 
in Rory’s fur, I could see that her whole frame was 
convulsed with grief. 

Lady Hilda sat down on the sofa by the girl’s 
side, and said, gravely but not harshly: 

“Dollie, what does this mean?” 

Hardly allowing two seconds to pass, Ada Cob- 
bett stepped out into the middle of the room and 
shrilled out: 

“It means, my lady, that all her wonderful tales 
are lies. She’s like every other Nobody’s Child. 
She x 

Lady Hilda bestowed upon Ada Cobbett not 
one word, not one gesture, not one glance: yet some- 
how Ada stopped dead in the middle of a sentence 
and did not open her mouth again. 
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“Doctor,” said her ladyship to me, “now that 
you have returned, I’m sure that Mrs. Horsley does 
not want any more help to-day from Lucy and Ada 
Cobbett. As for the gardener”’—here she glanced 
at Tim Farland—“he will be glad to get back to his 
work. I noticed some scarlet runners that want 
typing up.” 

Tim jumped to his feet. I could see that he had 
not been hanging about out of idle curiosity but 
from a feeling that, during my absence, it was his 
duty to act as the man of the house. Tim was glad 
to escape. Ada Cobbett, however, took her dismissal 
sourly. She and her sister Lucy picked up their hats 
and filed out of the room like two sulky children or- 
dered off to bed. 


They did not close the door: and they had only 
just disappeared when Sergeant Prout and a dapper 
stranger in a silk hat crowded the doorway. I rec- 
ognized Rawling, the bank manager’s assistant. 

“T couldn’t leave till the bank closed, at three 
o'clock,” he explained. “Inspector Coxhead will 
have told you everything.” 

Prout and Coxhead promptly moved up and 
planted themselves close to us. I fully expected 
Lady Hilda to do the same and I glanced towards 
her. She darted back a swift look which said: “I 
am on tip-toe to hear everything: but my place is 
here, by this poor child’s side.” 


F late I have grown to like Lady Hilda im- 
'@) mensely: but never have I admired her so 

much as at that moment. She knew that Raw- 
ling and Coxhead and I would have been glad of the 
help of her brains: but she knew still more clearly 
that Dollie Watts had desperate need of her kind- 
ness. 


I said to Rawling: ‘What they tell me is that 
this young lady has forged my name fo a check.” 


“No, not exactly forged,” Rawling answered. 
“Forgery is one of the most serious crimes known to 
the law. The affair is bad enough, but not as bad 
as forgery. She seems to have stolen a check and 
to have made a very stupid attempt to obtain money 
on it. If she had taken it to some tradesman whom 
she knew, he would have probably changed it for 
cash. See. Here is the check.” 

He held it out. I looked. The date, August 
5th, was nicely written in Dollie’s bold hand. In the 
middle, after the word “pay,” she had written “self” 


‘and at the foot she had added, not an imitation of 
my signature, but simply “Dollie Watts.” 

All in a flash I understood. 

“Wait, everybody,” I almost shouted. “Wait 
for two minutes. No questions to Dollie till I come 
back.” 

Thirty seconds later I tugged open the drawer 
of my escritoire and grabbed the check-book. A 
check had been torn out. In its place, neatly pinned 
to the counterfoil, was a slip of paper bearing these 
words: 

Dearest Sir, forgive me. I cannot stay now | 
know I am a burden to you. A letter will come to 
Mrs. Horsley to-night explaining more. I am going 
a long way off, to work for my living. I dare y 
ask Mrs. Horsley for the ten pounds you gave me 
my beautiful birthday, or she would guess what | 
mean to do. So I am drawing five pounds out of the 
bank and you will take it back from Mrs. Horsley 
and some day I shall send you money to pay for all 
I have cost you. Please do not let Rory sit watching 
for rats near the drain. It is very damp there and 
the rats might be too big for him. Dearest Sir, it 
breaks my heart to go away from the only house 
where I have ever been happy. I promise to say 
my prayers for you every night, and for dear Lady 
Hilda, and for Mrs. Horsley too. DOLLIE. 


S I was hurrying back to the housekeeper’s 
room I caught sight of the two Cobbett girls, 
still in the garden, jabbering at Tim Farla 

twenty to the dozen. I strode to the door and ay 
out, telling them, all three, to rejoin us. The Cob- 
betts were scared and would have got away if Tim, 
working like a sheep-dog, had not headed them into 
the house. 

When we were all once more together, Dollie 
sat so huddled up that I did not attempt to arouse 
her. All I could do was to grip Lady Hilda’s hand 
for a moment, so as to let her know that all was well. 
Then I proclaimed Dollie’s innocence, in a loud 
voice, with my eyes fixed on Ada Cobbett. 

“Miss Dollie had a good reason for wanting five 
pounds immediately,” I said. “Instead of taking 
it out of the ten pounds Mrs. Horsley is keeping for 
her, she wrote a check and left a note—this note, 
the note I hold in my hand—in my desk, asking me 
to repay myself from her ten pounds. She signed 
her own name, not mine to the check: because she 
didn’t understand.” 
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Instantly detecting the good-natured incredulity 
which kindled in the eyes and twitched the mouths 
of Rawling and the two police officers, Lady Hilda 
turned sharply towards Mrs. Horsley and command- 
ed: 

“Please show us Miss Dollie’s ten pounds.” 

Shaking off her stupor, Mrs. Horsley got up and 
unlocked a table-drawer, exposing a tea-caddy. From 
the tea-caddy she took an aluminum soap-box and 
from the soap-box a packet which she held towards 
Lady Hilda. But Lady Hilda said: 

“Give it to the Inspector.” 

Inspector Coxhead received the packet, exam- 
ined the inscription, and solemnly read out the words 
“Dollie’s money.” He broke the seal and held up 

five-pound notes. 

The sight of so much money, lawfully Dollie’s, 
visibly exasperated Ada Cobbett. The time was evi- 
dently come for sending all the strangers away; so I 
stepped close to Dollie and said, for all to hear: 

“Come, Dollie, there’s nothing to cry about any 
longer. You have been very fooliish and you have 


put a great many people to a lot of anxiety and in- 
convenience, but they all forgive you and nobody 
will say any more about it.” 

“Yes, Dollie,” added Lady Hilda. 
plained and you must lift up your head.” 

The trembling body only seemed to shrink to- 
gether more desperately than ever. Then, all of a 
sudden, Mrs. Horsley’s ample person broke loose 
from somewhere, like an avalanche, and collapsed 
enormously at Dollie’s feet. 

“Dollie, Dollie, Dollie,” she entreated. “Look 
up, look up. It was all my fault. But Heaven knows 
what I have gone through this day. Oh, look up, 
look up!” 

Very slowly, Miss Watts raised her head and 
straightened her shoulders. She opened her eyes 
and looked around, resting her gaze on each one of 
us in turn. Instead of joy, there was a look in those 
eyes of utter despair. Her white hands closed pit- 
eously in Rory’s black fur and she whispered, just 
loud enough for us to hear: 

“It is too late. I have taken poison.” 


“It is ex- 





CATHOLIC ACTORS’ CHAPEL—ITS PASTOR 
(Continued from page 449) 

To the readers of this article, I would say: 

Practice something of the charity of Jesus Christ 


@° judgments of player-folk. Ignorance and 
judice die hard. Thousands are still guided by 
the intolerant spirit expressed by the old English 
maxim: “Bring in the linen off the hedges—the 
actors have come to town.” The majority of people 
have always been prone to think the worst of play- 
ers; they read of the scandalous escapade of some 
actor or actress in our yellow journals, and unrea- 
sonably tar the whole profession with the same 
brush of censure and condemnation. They do not 
know that these scandals are a source of keen sor- 
tow and indignation to the larger and better ele- 


ment among the profession. I am convinced that 
were almost any other profession or avocation, as 
a class, subjected to the same pitiless light of pub- 
licity as the men and women of the stage, the pre- 
judiced would gasp with amazement upon comparing 
the two, and in many instances would be put to the 
blush! The American stage is blessed with hun- 
dreds of Catholic men and women, who are not only 
accomplished artists, but, better still—they are 
models of Christian virtue. And don’t forget that 
the Almighty has His hidden Saints in every walk 
of life! It has been my good fortune to know Cath- 
olic players, wonderfully talented, refined, well edu- 
cated, guided by high and noble instincts, who are 
bright examples of God’s noble men and pure 
women! 





What the Professor Saw 


MurTAGH Moore 


AR from being in conflict with faith, sci- 

ence, steadily unfolding the laws and 

mysteries of nature, makes more compre- 

hensible many of the teachings and mys- 
teries of the Christian religion. In the mystery of 
the relation of time to eternity, of our little span 
of life to God’s eternal existence, the superficial 
mind is confused trying to grasp the consequences 
of God’s foreknowledge of events. Many do not 
admit the practicability of sympathizing with 
Christ for His Passion, now an affair long past. 
And they refuse to be admonished that each new 
grievous sin affects Him as if we were taking part 
with His executioners. 

Lately, attention has been called to the im- 
mense distance of somes stars from the earth—the 
distance being calculated upon the speed with which 
light travels. The reading public did not have to 
wait long for an imaginative writer to build a start- 
ling tale upon these calculations and upon deduc- 
tions drawn from them. 

Accordingly, in Lectures Pour Tous we have 
Professor Juste Porquerol putting off from earth in 
his “projecto-car” and after traveling two hundred 
and ten hours at the rate of 380,537,624 kilometres 
a second, “the stars of the constellation Horologe 
were growing larger to his eye. He steered toward 
the nearest planet. An abrupt slowing-down warned 
him that he was forcing his way through resisting 
atmosphere. There was a slight shock. He had 
arrived! A prey to the most intense emotions, he 
undid the bolts that fastened the opening of his 
projecto-car, the plate of steel fell off and he set 
foot upon the soil.” 


There follows a very interesting and ingenious 
description of the people, their strange physical 
form, manners, kindly disposition, etc. Efforts at 
conversation were distressingly futile. Juste pointed 
to himself and said “Juste! Juste!” The one who 
had taken him in charge pointed to himself and 
said “Mni! Mni!” Suddenly Juste had an idea: 
seeing on the wall a blackboard and something re- 
sembling chalk, he advanced and drew some geo- 
metrical figures. A great murmur of surprise arose 
from the watching group. The figures were under- 
stood for geometry is absolute; it is of all times and 
of all places. Mni, seizing Juste by the hand, led 


him through the streets. After a rather long jour- 
ney they entered the hall of a huge building where 
were seated dignitaries in hats of monstrous height 
—evidently beings of great distinction. 

Juste counted forty such hats. The wearers 
seemed to be in high dudgeon, and were talking 
violently, the while they cast glances of mingled 
hatred and contempt at each other. Juste there- 
upon understood that this was the Academy of Sci- 
ences! 

They fell silent at his entry and gazed curiously 
at this visitor from Earth. Mni addressed them 
and drew geometric figures in the air. He explain 
that undoubtedly the stranger was a scientist. nN) 
motioned to Juste to follow, and passing through 
many stairways and endless corridors, arrived 
finally in a lofty room where a telescope stood, 
Juste had never seen an instrument of so great 
diameter. The members of the Academy had fol- 
lowed and were watching him. Walking round the 
telescope he regarded it with the air of a scientific 
man. It was now night. One of the planetaries 
began to turn the telescope, while Juste, leaning over 
the reflecting mirror, beheld the celestial bodies 
pass one by one before his eyes and apparently so 
close that he could distinguish all that was taking 
place upon their surfaces. Mni produced several 
charts of the heavens. But Juste, not recognizing 
the familiar constellations from this new angle, h 
difficulty in locating the sun and its satellites. 9 


nally he was able to indicate the region and he 
pointed out the position of the Earth. They brought 


him an atlas. He opened it and was amazed. A 
series of maps showed all the lands of our terres- 
trial globe, with their mountains, rivers, cities— 
even the valleys. With his finger he traced out 
Guignicourt, in the department of the Aisne, where 
he was born. 

The astronomer studied the marginal referen- 
ces, adjusted the telescope and invited Juste to look. 
Juste uttered a cry of astonishment. He was gazing 
into the very centre of Guignicourt; he saw its out- 
lines, somewhat diminished in size, but perfectly 
clear. 

“Yes,” he mused, “there is the church, the 
school, the town hall. There is Pére Racoupeau’s 
house, and there is that of M. Jourdanne. Tiens! | 
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thought this burned down some years ago. They 
must have rebuilt it in my absence. But what 
queer clothes the people are wearing! This is not 
the Mardi Gras... eh? 

He became silent. Emotion stirred him. He 
was looking upon the little house in which he was 
born. He saw it in detail, even the vine that framed 
the door, and the third window with the missing 
shutter—his own room. The door opened. A 
woman came out. It was his mother, now dead 
twenty-three years! 

She halted and seemed to call someone. Again 
the door opened. A child ran toward the mother, 

é Professor Porquerol recognized himself as he 


had been in the long ago. The Professor uttered a 
cry of terror and fell fainting to the floor. 

When he revived, he immediately seized his 
note-book and with pencil began to calculate. “Yes, 
yes, that’s it. The Earth is 477,907,776,000,000 kilo- 
metres... It takes light eighty years to travel 
that space. Yes, yes, that’s it. And I am seeing 
the Earth as it was in 1847.” He looked again. 
The young woman had taken the child’s hand and 
was walking through the streets of Guignicourt. 

In terror, with heart beating wildly, Professor 
Juste Porquerol watched himself living eighty years 
before, in the reign of the good King Louis 
Philippe. 


Sir Conan Doyle, Story-Teller 


GABRIEL SWEENEY, C.P. 


HE name of Sir Conan Doyle suggests Spirit- 
ism. 

Most of us think kindly of him for his contri- 
butions to literature. Micah Clarke, The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerard, The White Company—except for 
a few unnecessary sneers at the Church—and the 
inimitable Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, are 
delightful fiction; and through them we are indebted 
to him for many a pleasant hour. 


We received a shock, once, on reading what 
rported to be a quotation from Sir Conan, to the 
effect that he never wrote a book without in some 
way, implicitly or explicitly, expressing his per- 
sonal disbelief in the supernatural. 

Apparently, his mind has traveled far since 
he wrote that: for now he is the staunch defender 
of the spirit-world; of life beyond the grave (as it 
is reported to him by his controls) ; of the supernat- 
ural—at least in the vague and loose acceptance of 
the term supernatural that obtains outside the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Seeing him in this new role, we remember, with 
regret, the days when Arthur Conan Doyle was 
frankly a writer of fiction. In fact, Sir Conan Doyle, 
the Spiritist, would be an insignificant figure, were 
it not for the importance of the subject in itself and 
for his previous reputation as a story-teller. 

The Spiritism he so earnestly advocates is as 
old as the human race. We did not need Conan 
Doyle, or Sir Oliver Lodge, or the Society for Psy- 


chical Research, to tell us of the possibility of com- 
municating with outside intelligences. Even their 
contention that these outside intelligences are the 
souls of our departed friends and relatives is very, 
very old. There are drastic penalties imposed by 
the Law of Moses on such as presumed to communi- 
cate with Spirits. 

Almost from the beginning, too, there have 
been clever fakers in the business, 

Materializations were not unknown to the an- 
cients; as witness the account of Saul’s consultation 
with the witch, in the twenty-eighth chapter of the 
First Book of Kings. 

The learned Jesuit who claims to be able to 
match, by trick photography, the spirit pictures of 
Sir Conan Doyle must surely not be understood as 
denying the possibility either of communication 
with spirits or of materializations. He may be as- 
sured, by means not at our disposal, of the insin- 
cerity of Sir Conan Doyle and his associates. But 
the inherent possibility is beyond question. 

But when a man of Sir Conan Doyle’s education 
(it is said that he was educated at the Jesuit Col- 
lege, Stonyhurst; and that he was once a Catholic) 
lays claim to having discovered a new argument 
against materialism; a new proof for the life beyond 
the grave; or even suggests that he is a pioneer in a 
cult that is as old as man: it is high time that he 
return to writing fiction; if, indeed, he has not 
already done so. 
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The Supreme Court vs. The Living Wage 


Rev. R. A. McGowan 


INIMUM wage laws have been dealt a 
deadly blow by the Supreme Court. The 
minimum wage law for the District of Col- 
umbia has been declared unconstitutional, 

and it will not be long until like laws in twelve other 
States will be wiped off the statute books and the 
wage commissions disbanded. Thousands of women 
—twelve thousand alone in the District of Columbia 
—will no longer be protected by the law from em- 
ployers who want them to work for starvation wages. 
The Court says to them and the other women of the 
country, “Fend for yourself.” 


The movement for minimum wage laws was 
growing when the Supreme Court intervened. Had 
the Supreme Court allowed the law to stand, other 
States year by year would have joined the ranks, 
and soon working women everywhere would be pro- 
tected from the flagrant injustice of receiving less 
than a living wage. By the action of the Supreme 
Court this move is halted and the drive for decent 
wages for the working women of the country is 
slowed up. 

The effect of living wage laws in some of the 
States has helped women in the other States where 
no laws have been in force. Employers have feared 
the possibility of minimum wage laws and have felt 
the competition and moral pressure of the other 
States. Living wage laws warn employers who pay 
less than a living wage no matter where they live 
that they are doing wrong. The stamp of injustice is 
put upon them. Their consciences are prodded. A 
public standard of honesty and decency is upheld. 
Women everywhere are benefited. Now, by the 
decision of the Court, women everywhere are 
harmed. 

But when the Court speaks the case is ended. 
What now remains is to see what can be done to 
stop, if possible, the evil effects of the Court’s deci- 
sion. Working women are entitled to enough, at 
least, to support themselves in decent comfort. The 
Supreme Court says that the Constitution forbids 
the law to protect them in this right. But the right 
is theirs, and it is a sacred right. They must have 
enough to live in decent comfort so that their health 
and morals will not be undermined. If the Constitu- 
tion forbids any State to protect working women 


from the greed and strength of employers by a living 
wage law, then we must try to find something else. 

The simplest legal measure is to get the Massa- 
chusetts kind of minimum wage law passed in the 
States which now have miniuum wage laws and in 
as many other States as possible. The Massachu- 
setts law provides for a commission which has only 
advisory powers. Unlike other State laws, it does 
not fix the lowest wage women in industry can be 
paid. It merely investigates the matter and rec. 
ommends that no woman be paid less than a cert 
sum in a particular industry. Such a law is far bet- 
ter than no law at all on the question, for it places a 
certain standard under public approval and it influ- 
ences employers to pay at least that amount. It isa 
distinct advantage to have such a law. Employers 
and the general public will know that there is such 
a thing as a border line of strict and fundamental 
justice in the payment of wages. They will know 
with some degree of exactness what amount of 
money is necessary to reach this border line of bare 
justice. There is no legal sanction in the Massachu- 
setts law forcing employers to pay a living wage. 
But employers are more apt to pay it when they see 
a State Board carefully making a decision and tell- 
ing the general public what the decision is. When 
working women read that a State Board has decla 
that such and such a wage is necessary for them to 
live in decent comfort, they will take heart and, 
strengthened by the authority of the commission, 
they will go more bravely to their employer and 
ask him with more hope of success to advance their 
wages at least to the border line of justice. 


T will not be easy to secure laws in the various 
L States which will establiish such advisory 
commissions. It is to be expected that the 
manufacturers’ associations and chambers of com- 
merce and similar bodies will use all their influence 
to halt the passage of such laws. But if the women 
of the various States, the labor unions, and all or- 
ganizations and individuals interested in securing 
justice for working women will combine in the cam- 
paign, success is inevitable. 
This procedure should be adopted regardless 
of all other plans, since it offers speedier possibility 
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of success and it serves as a means of centering at- 
tention upon the whole problem of women in indus- 
try. 


“sT may be that the best way to get real living 
wage laws again is by changing the Constitu- 
tion. This is a long and arduous and costly 

process, but if there is no other way out, then the 

work and the money necessary to secure a constitu- 
tional amendment should be shouldered. There hap- 
pens to be need also of a federal child-labor amend- 
ment to allow Congress to pass legislation which will 
wipe out the wrong done children in the backward 
tates, and add the majesty of federal authority to 
Occ: child-labor laws elsewhere. A child-labor 

clause might be tied up in one amendment with a 

clause granting the States the power to regulate the 

wages and working conditions of women in industry. 

If thought more advisable, two distinct amendments 

could be fought for in a unified campaign. 

But it may be that a campaign for another con- 
stitutional amendment is not necessary. The mini- 
mum wage law is part of a much larger program 


looking to the solution of the labor problem. If an 
amendment were secured, other labor laws of a 
general nature would still have to run the gauntlet 


of the Supreme Court. If new regulations were 
placed on the Supreme Court itself, these labor laws 
would have a chance of passing the Court unharmed 
and minimum wage laws for women might them- 
lves be declared constitutional by a later court. 

The Supreme Court has made its own ruling 
that when a majority of the Court decides that a 
law is unconstitutional, the law is null and void. If 
Congress would pass a law making it necessary for 
seven out of nine of the judges to agree on the un- 
constitutionality of a law before it is made void, the 
difficulty would be almost completely removed. For 
in the case of labor laws the Constitution is so vague 
in its terms that the Court usually divides rather 
sharply in its opinions, and labor laws passed after 
long effort are discarded by a bare majority of one. 

This is to be expected. The Constitution was 
written before we had a labor problem. The pro- 
visions which apply to labor laws are couched in 
general terms. When the Supreme Court finds a 
labor law presented for its consideration, it tries to 
see whether a few general words written in the 
eighteenth century allow by implication a law passed 
to meet the conditions of the latter part of the nine- 


teenth and twentieth centuries. Naturally the Court 
is strained to the utmost. 

The way it deals with a labor law is exemplified 
in its recent decision against minimum wage laws. 
The Court voted virtually five against the law and 
four in favor of it. The five opposed to it said it 
contradicted the general guarantee in the Constitu- 
tion that a person’s liberty cannot be deprived him 
without due process of law. Liberty was defined to 
include liberty of contract. Liberty of contract was 
interpreted to mean a limited liberty of contract. 
Then the five gave their opinion, based on their 
knowledge of social conditions, their ethics and their 
point of view that this particular limitation on lib- 
erty of contract was not justified by “exceptional 
circumstances.” The five held that, especially since 
the woman’s suffrage amendment, men and women 
are about equal in bargaining power and, therefore, 
there are no exceptional circumstances which justify 
a law establishing the lowest limit of wages which 
employers must pay their women employees. 


HE chance of avoiding revolution in this coun- 
try depends upon whether the right kind of 
laws can be put on the statute books and kept 

there. The possibility of keeping these laws on the 
statute books depends upon whether the Supreme 
Court allows it. And this depends largely upon 
freeing the Supreme Court from its self-imposed 
bondage to a bare majority rule. The words of the 
Constitution on liberty of contract are so disputable 
that except in clear cases it would be very difficult 
to get seven out of the nine judges to agree that a 
labor law is unconstitutional. 

Whether such a curb on the Supreme Court can 
be gotten is a question. Whether, indeed, the vari- 
ous States will establish advisory minimum wage 
boards is also a question. Whether we can get a 
constitutional amendment allowing the States to 
establish minimum wage boards with mandatory 
powers is still further questionable. 


Meanwhile, what will the working women them- 
selves do? How are they to get a decent living? 
How are they to resist the strength of those employ- 
ers who would push them below the level of decent 
existence? Only one thing remains for them to do. 
Let them join the labor unions and through the skill 
of their representatives and the strength of their 
united force let them bargain with their employers. 
It is their one safe hope. 
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Penitent: Apostle: Founder 
The Life Story of Saint Paul of the Cross 
Gabriel Francis Powers 
(Copyrighted, 1923, by THE SIGN) 
CHAPTER IV 
THE VoyaGE TO ROME 


NE begins to sense in the incidents of the 
Saint’s life at this period, in his ascendancy 
over the enemies he reconciles, in the hum- 
ble devotedness of the woman of the towel, 
and especially in the unquenchable attachment of 
John Baptist, his brother, who knew him perhaps 
better than anybody else, something of what the 
magnetism of his developed personality will be. He 
was born a leader, though no one knew this less than 
he did himself. And around that lowly self which 
he kept sheathed in impenetrable meekness and ab- 
jection, there are gleams of glory already playing, 
unknown to his own eyes, or rather breaking forth 
luminously from his interior and athwart his volun- 
tary, jealously guarded obscurity. One begins to 
divine in him an extraordinary largeness of soul; a 
high, powerful mentality; a vigor and virility of 
character to which weakness and hesitancy are un- 
known; his heart has a regalness of magnanimity 
and generosity, and withal is tender to excess. 

He is built large, this young man Paul Daneo, 
in every sense of the word; he will stand tall and 
commanding, later on, when he faces crowds from 
the pulpit, though now his head is always bowed in 
prayer; but there are in him, already, free and 
bountiful gifts of the Divine Hand, to which he has 
ever faithfully corresponded, all the elements which 
constitute greatness. Of such stuff as this are heroes 
made. And he was to be a hero indeed, although not 
in the field of human exploits. It is God, of course, 
working by him, his God ever present and every- 
where mysteriously near to His servant; but people 
flock to hear the young man speak, his own towns- 
people, and none is a prophet among his own, and 
genuine and lasting conversions follow his preach- 
ing. As to John Baptist, he had played with Paul 
in childhood, slept in the attic with him in the days 
of their adolescent fervor, and now he left his home, 
and father and mother, and brothers and sisters, to 
be with Paul still. It was a love passing great in 
the younger brother, but it bears witness to a love 


as great or greater in the elder who inspired it, for 
one does not leave all things to follow a man who is 
cold and unresponsive. : 

After the first missions given in Castellazzo, 
and so fruitful for souls, Monsignor Gattinara \) 
sired his young friend to push his apostolate f 
ther, into some of the adjacent towns, and Paul con- 
ducted missions in three of these successively, 
everywhere reaping a harvest of conversions and 
reconciliations. He had a singular power of shak- 
ing sinners through fear of the judgments of God, 
and at the same time. of alluring them by his per- 
suasive eloquence and the grace and sweetness of 
his manner. After making them tremble, and he 
trembled himself in sympathy, before the wrath of 
God, he consoled and reassured them by the remem- 
brance of His mercy toward the repentant, and by 
the thought of his turning back and graciously ap- 
proaching the soul which, even from a distance, has 
called on Him. 


yi the saint organized the procession of pen- 

ance, the townsfolk saw with edification and 
amazement, a noble lady who had attended the mis- 
sion, walk barefooted behind the heavy wooden 
cross which the young missionary carried upon his 


shoulders. This was the Marchesa del Pozzo, a 
woman of exalted position and of no common piety. 
She was so moved and so filled with admiration by 
the saint’s instructions and manner of life that, after 
he had left the town, she obtained possession of the 
cross which he had painfully borne for a memory of 
the way to Calvary, and, out of veneration for him, 
caused it to be placed in the private chapel of the 
Del Pozzo palace, where it is to be seen to the pres- 
ent day. What an impression of holiness this young 
man of twenty-six must have made, if the objects 
he had touched were already sought for so eagerly 
and treasured with a devotion full of awe! 
Heaven itself seconded all his efforts, and 
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miracles frequently followed his ministrations or 
issued, as it were spontaneously, from his lips and 
hands. Among Paul’s friends at Castellazzo was 
a poor man named Andrea Vegetto, who, having no 
other means of testifying his affection for the saint, 
would sometimes bring him a little firewood, while 
he was at the hermitage of S. Stefano, in order 
that he might not perish utterly from the severity 
of the winter nights. This good man met with an 
accident in which one of his legs was injured, and, 
the wound becoming infected, gangrene set in and 
he was in danger of having to lose the limb, or life 
itself. Paul was touched with compassion and went 
to visit his humble friend in his trouble; more, he 
desired to see the festering sore, and knelt beside 

€ e lowly couch to unbandage the sufferer’s leg. The 
ound emitted a most nauseous odor, but Paul bade 
Andrea look the other way, and with the greatest 
gentleness and humility, overcoming the revolt of 
nature against foulness and putrescence, he softly 
licked the sore with his tongue. The man realized 
perfectly what the saint was doing, and felt the heal- 
ing virtue of that blessed touch which was like the 
caress of a child. He turned to pour out his grat- 
itude and benedictions, but Paul begged him only to 
keep silence and not to betray to any man what 
he had done. The physician, calling to make his 
usual visit, found the wound clean and dry. He 
could not understand the changed condition; and the 
leg healed so rapidly that in another couple of days 
Andrea was up and out upon the road, walking the 
hree miles to Retorto without any difficulty, to 

@: the Marchese Del Pozzo and his lady, in spite of 
Paul’s prohibition, what the hermit of S. Stefano 
had done for him. 


N another occasion while the saint was preach- 
Q) ing in church, a woman began to cry out 
and to be strangely agitated in her body, 
disturbing the entire congregation and preventing 


the missionary from pursuing his discourse. Paul 
recognized the work of.the enemy of salvation, and 
at the same time felt the Spirit of God move in him 
and impel him to condemn the arch-fiend. With 
great power and confidence, in the name of the Lord 
God Almighty, he commanded him to cease and to 
be silent, and the terrorized people saw that he was 
immediately obeyed. This incident served vastly to 
increase the reverence of the multitude for their 
devoted missioner. 


But, in the midst of these labors and apostolic 
ministrations, Paul still craved a more complete 
solitude, and he was incessantly pursued by the 
thought that it was God’s will he should assemble 
companions and organize that little society by which 
his own efforts might be multiplied for the glory of 
God and the conversion of sinners. He therefore 
begged leave of his director, Bishop Gattinara, to 
go to Rome and implore the approval and blessing 
of the Holy Father upon the Rule, after which he 
would endeavor to win other young men to join in 
his undertaking. This wish to obtain the sanction 
of the Pontiff, and the simple faith that his benedic- 
tion would insure success to any enterprise, was 
worthy of Paul Daneo, who in all the events and 
trials of his life would ever show himself a most 
faithful and submissive child of Holy Mother 
Church. Monsignor Gattinara gave his full consent 
to the step, although he sorely feared that Paul 
would would not return to his diocese; but he en- 
couraged his desire to submit his plan to the Vicar 
of Christ, and gave him an excellent letter of rec- 
ommendation in which he styled his penitent a 
young man of unusual merit and shining with the 
brightest virtues: “Virtutibus praeclarus coruscan- 
tem.” 


HUS armed, Paul set forth in the early autumn 
over the mountains where he had almost lost 
his life in the January of that year, and 

reached Genoa, where he intended to take ship for 
Civitavecchia in the Pontifical States. While wait- 
ing for the day of embarkation, he was hospitably 
entertained by a gentleman of the city, perhaps a 
friend of the good Bishop of Alexandria; but a great 
surprise was in store for the traveler before he 
sailed. Who should he see approaching him unex- 
pectedly but his brother, John Baptist, whom he had 
left at Castellazzo! ... John was filled with re- 
morse at having allowed Paul to set forth alone on 
that long journey, unaccompanied, unprotected, 
friendless and penniless, in the face of who knows 
what difficulties and perils; and John Baptist was 
hopelessly and pitifully lonely for his brother, as 
he had been in every previous separation from him. 

Paul was deeply touched, so touched that he 
almost weakened, for it was ever a penalty to his 
heart to say no; but his judgment was against this. 
John had no idea of the sufferings, the hardships, 
the insults and contumely to which a beggar is ex- 
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posed. Paul had experienced them already, and felt 
ready and willing to endure them anew for Christ. 
Furthermore, John Baptist had not yet assumed the 
habit which compelled him to the patient endurance 
of injuries, and he need not be subjected to them; 
and, in a word, Paul did not feel the Divine Spirit 
impelling him to accept the company of John at that 
time. He earnestly advised him to return home and 
not to think of going with him, as he could not take 
- him at present, and it were better for John to remain 
quietly waiting for him at Castellazzo. John was 
in tears. “Very well,” he said at length, “very well! 
You can go away and leave me all alone if you want 
to; but you will never have peace without me, never! 
You wait and see.” ... Paul’s heart was heavy 
enough as he 
went on board 
after this part- 
ing. It had 
been a_ hard 
wrench to sev- 
er himself 
from the boy 
and send him 
back, but it 
seemed to him 
best. 

With a fair 
wind the ship 
set sail for the 
south, along 
that beautiful 
coast which is 
the Italian Ri- 
viera, of won- 
derful rocky shores and profusion of flowers in the 
hill gardens; then, further out into the open, past 
Spezia and Leghorn, past the tiny islands of Gor- 
gona and Capraia, and the important one of Elba, 
until, drawing in again nearer to the land, a peak 
towered up in front of them, soaring out of the blue 
water, and Paul Daneo watched it with enchant- 
ment as it seemed to develop, rocky base and shoul- 
ders wound in verdure, above the azure of the sea. 
He was approaching Mons Argentarius of the an- 
cients, the Silvery Hill, crouching massively at a 
short distance from the continent, and reaching out 
one tapering point of land to almost touch the fin- 
ger which the mainland similarly extends toward the 
mount. Small, white-sailed fishing smacks, from 
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the island port of S. Stefano, gleamed against the 
background of granite, beneath the dark green thick- 
ness of woods upon the upper portion of the rock. 
In the shelter of Monte Argentaro the wind fell, and 
left the vessel from Genoa idle, with lazy-flapping 
sails. Paul Daneo was beholding the mountain, 
as it were with eyes of vision, for the first time. 
The day was the feast of the Nativity of our Blessed 
Lady, the 8th of September, 1721. And it was not 
only the beauty of the spot which allured the trav- 
eler, though that was great, but the silence of it, 
grown almost audible in the fall of the wind, and 
that air of sombre grandeur which was proof enough 
that the solitary, higher regions of the mountain 
scarcely knew the tread of man. Paul gazed with 
rapt eyes, en 
tranced, as one 
who sees sud- 
denly changed 
into a positive 
reality some 
object of which 
he has only 
dreamed. What 
splendor, what 
solemnity, and 
what a solitude 
in which to 
praise God and 
to contemplate 
His mysteries 
undisturbed! 
On the cout 
side of the 
rock, where it 
faces the full sun, other solitaries, Greek monks of 
long ago, had inhabited the recesses and scooped 
cells for themselves out of the living stone as the 
custom of the cliff-dwellers was in their native land, 
amid the heights of northern Greece. The sailors 
went ashore to gather wild figs, and after a few 
hours of one of those dead calms familiar to the 
region, the breeze sprang up and the vessel contin- 
ued its course; but one man on board was taking 
with him a mental picture that no passing of the 
years or sequence of other impressions would ever 
obliterate: Monte Argentaro, magnificent, isolated, 
between the blue sky and the sea. 

At Civitavecchia the crew and passengers were 
detained in the Lazzaretto of the port as some con- 
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tagious sickness was aboard, and the health officers 
quarantined all arrivals; Paul, having no means of 
support, was charitably provided with two “bai- 
occhi” a day, wherewith to buy bread. He spent 
his time instructing and consoling the poor detained 
in the same place, and as soon as he was released 
set forth on foot southward in the direction of Rome. 
It was a solitary and tedious journey, and he only 
paused at dusk at a miserable country inn, where 
he begged the alms of food and shelter. Both were 
refused, and he would have gone hungry had not a 
fellow mendicant shared with him the meagre por- 
tion of food he had brought with him. In the 
morning, he set out upon the road again, and, ap- 
parently before noon of this second day, he had 
completed the eighty-one kilometers (fifty-two Eng- 
lish miles) which separate the two cities of Civita- 
vecchia and Rome. It was hard and fast traveling, 
and although he was twenty-six years old and a good 
walker, the fact bears witness still more to the 
energy and zeal with which he undertook these long 
peregrinations which were to him a part of his ser- 
vice of God. In drawing near the Eternal City he 
was full of that emotion of reverence and faith with 
which the Catholic pilgrim, and such an one as he 
was in particular, beholds, especially if he is seeing 
it for the first time, that spot so sacred in the history 
of the Church of God. It is probable that he ap- 
proached it by the Via Flaminia, the most direct way 
for the traveler from the northwest, and that he en- 
tered it by the Porta del Popolo, that gate by which 
so many and so various-minded wayfarers have 
come to the City of Desire. But he did not pass 
into it lightly and thoughtlessly; before he reached 
the circuit of the ancient walls, he knelt down in the 
dust, and kissed the soil of that Rome steeped in the 
blood of martyrs and hallowed by the footsteps of 
innumerable saints. One more saint who was to live 
and die, and who would leave his ashes within its 
sacred precincts, kissed the sod of Rome that day. 


faith seems to put in the heart of every true 

Catholic, was to the basilica and Tomb of 
Blessed Peter. Here he prayed with great humility 
and fervor, but his biographer adds that he only 
experienced there aridity and desolation of spirit, 
as it were a foresense of the failure which awaited 
him. For lodging he went, as other poor pilgrims 
did, to the Hospice of the Most Holy Trinity, San- 


N* first visit, by that everlasting instinct which 


tissima Trinita dei Pellegrini, founded by the char- 
ity of S. Philip Neri and served by his own sons, 
the doors of which were open to every worn, weary 
roamer from whatever part of the world he might 
have come.* There he was kindly cared for, and 
since the great of the world sought to gain merit by 
cooperating in this work of corporal mercy so need- 
ful, there was an incessant influx of pilgrims, Paul 
Daneo had the humiliation that night of seeing a 
Prince of Holy Church, the venerable Cardinal Tolo- 
mei, kneel down before him with basin and towel to 
wash his feet. The young man was so covered with 
confusion that he endeavored by all means to escape 
the trying honor, but he was forced to submit to it, 
and the good Cardinal then proffered him a gold 
coin, called a “testone,” for his needs while in the 
Eternal City. But this was against Paul’s con- 
science, as he never kept money by him, so he hum- 
bly and gratefully declined the gift, begging His 
Eminence to bestow it upon some other more needy 
than himself. 


N the following morning he presented himself 
betimes at the Pontifical Palace, thinking that 
he had but to ask admittance at those doors 

and they would be opened to him, as the Bishop’s 
were at Alessandria; and no doubt Innocent XIII, 
then happily reigning, would have received this de- 
voted son with equal benignity; but Paul Daneo, 
ignorant of the Roman ways, merely addressed him- 
self to an attendant with his lowly request to be 
admitted to the Pontiff’s presence. The man whom 
he accosted seems to have been either one of the 
palefreniers or a soldier of the Palatine Guard. He 
looked at this abject, travel-stained figure, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, emaciated—evidently a pauper 
—and unworthy of consideration. “Get along out 
of this; go about your business! We have rogues 
enough coming here all day long!” It was harsh 
treatment, but Paul went without a word of protest, 
inwardly convinced that he had only received his 


*The idea for this splendid home and hospital was 
suggested to the mind of 8. Philip Neri by the sight of so 
many dusty, footsore pilgrims of the lower class, throng- 
ing the streets of Rome and unable to find shelter. The 
Saint was moved to pity and founded the Arckhconfrater- 
nity of the Most Blessed Trinity in 1550 to take care of 
the poorer pilgrims. The work grew rapidly and many 
Popes contributed generously to its maintenance and 
endowment. In 1650 the Hospice had five hundred beds, 
with separate wards for women, and could serve dinner 
in th egreat hall to 950 persons at the same time. The 
revenues of this great institution, too, were seized at 
the confiscation of church property, and the church and 
peiidings no longer harbor pilgrims, as in the days of 
S. Paul. 
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due. If he was disappointed, if his grief was deep 
that, on account of his sins, that holy Rule which 
God had given him should still lie, unread and un- 
sanctioned, against his heart, he nevertheless adored 
the just decrees of heaven by which he, Paul, a sin- 
ner, should not have been permitted to approach the 
Vicar of Christ. Sad, humbled before his God, yet 
utterly submissive, he withdrew into a courtyard of 
the palace, where he saw a fountain playing, and 
began in silence and humility to eat the bread given 
him at the Hospice as an alms. He had scarcely 
broken it, when a beggar caught sight of him and 
hastened to his side. Paul had nothing to give but 
the bread in his hands. He divided it, giving the 
best part to the mendicant, in whom, with sublime 
reverence, he ever recognized the Christ; and so, 
that day again, as so many, many days, he went hun- 
gry; his build, his youth, and the exhaustion of 
travel and fasting demanding meanwhile ravenously 
to be satisfied. But he had practised mortification 
too long to heed them, and it was “God’s Will,” he 
himself said, “that he should do penance.” 


aes traveler seems to have learned in Rome 


that it would be possible for him to take ship 

there for his homeward journey, perhaps at 
the quays of the Marmorata (or at the Ripa Granda 
port opposite), instead of going by land. He em- 
barked upon a small vessel plying the Tiber to the 
open sea, but he was not more fortunate in this ven- 
ture than in his last voyages. A priest, one of his 
fellow-travelers, singled out the meek figure in the 
black habit to heap abuse and contumely upon it 
unprovoked, and, all the way to Fiumicino, Paul 
must needs endure insults and opprobrious words. 
His extraordinary modesty, his air of recollection 
and humility, and his evident absorption in prayer, 
were so many unintentional challenges to ecclesias- 
tics and religious more worldly-minded than him- 
self. At the mouth of the river, or rather in the 
shallow waters of the branch stream that joins the 
Tiber to the sea at Fiumicino, the vessel ran aground 
and the passengers were obliged to land. Paul 
sought another ship to carry him to S. Severa (or, 
perhaps, as he was on his way to Civitavecchia, he 
only took the one to S. Severa because he could not 
at the time find one going directly to the more north- 
ern port), and continued his voyage, but once more 
he found himself in the company of a persecutor, a 
lay-brother of a monastic Order, ignorant enough 


himself, but ready and eager to pour condemnation 
upon a habit he did not know. Paul was in need of 
no common patience and long-suffering to endure the 
continual scorn and ignominy put upon him, espe- 
cially by persons whose dress betokened consecra- 
tion to God; but his continual meditation of the 
Passion had graved deep in his soul the remem- 
brance of the injuries, affronts, gibes and derision 
borne by Christ for our salvation, and he had even 
grown to desire that he might share them. There- 
fore, though he was lively and spirited by nature, 
and of a strong and energetic character, he never 
resented the insults put upon him. He was known 
to forgive always generously; in fact, in later years, 
it was observed that he went out of his way to con- 
fer favors and benefits upon those who had done him 
some wrong. This to him was the lesson of the 
royal Heart of Christ, his Master. 


HE coastwise sailing vessel landed the saint 
at S. Severa, and he pushed forward on foot, 
over the fourteen odd miles of road, reaching 

Civitavecchia toward evening, where, having no 
place of refuge, he slept like a pauper in the 
porticos of the Sanita, the Health Office of the 
port. It may be that he had intended to take ship 
at once for Genoa, and that not finding one ready to 
sail, he changed his plans through necessity, or that, 
all the time, that vision of the Silvery Mount rising 
out of the fair blue water had haunted him, since 
the day of the feast of Mary’s Nativity, “which 
bringeth joy to the world at large”; the fact remains 
that, having slept at Civitavecchia by the sea, he 
did not embark there for home, but instead set forth 
on foot once more, in a northerly direction and 
speedily reached the towered city of Corneto, where 
later he was to have so many friends. Here he 
was hospitably entertained by the Augustinian Fa- 
thers at their convent, and then again moved—still 
northward—to Montalto (always along the coast), 
where the parish priest kindly lodged him for the 
night. In following the saint’s route upon the map 
it is obvious that he is moving, as drawn by a 
magnet, toward the Mountain of his dreams. Upon 
leaving Montalto, he had thought that he could 
reach Orbetello before dark, and indeed the distance 
is not great, but he may have gone astray in that 
land of few roads and vast expanses of salt-marsh, 
or he may have gone due north, not allowing for the 
bend of the shore-line at that point, which made his 
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right course mainly westward; in any case, dusk 
overtook him in the open, not only far from the town 
but far from any habitation of man, and looking 
around him in that desolate and solitary immensity, 
he could perceive no place of shelter save one of 
those rude huts, built of reeds and branches, which 
the shepherds use as dwellings when they come to 
pasture their flocks in the district. It was empty 
and abandoned and to this the tired traveler made 
his way. Though he slept upon the bare sod, the 
flimsy shelter cost him dear, for he carried away 
from it upon his body the nameless horror that in- 
fested the trenches during the great war, and this 
loathsome torment added to his sufferings for days 
and weeks to come. 


NCE more, in the early morning, the pilgrim 
@) set forth upon his northward journey, his 
fast unbroken, seeking to find his way to 
Orbetello, and the region was so vast and lonely that 
he met not a single human being to cheer him upon 
the road. A great sadness and weariness came over 
him, perhaps due in a measure to his hungering, 


exhausted condition, and also to the sense of dread 
and desolation that closes down upon any person 
wandering in a wilderness, where all is strange in 
the surroundings, and where there are no guiding 
landmarks in view. Alternate forest and swamp, in 
a flat land interspersed with lagoons, and from 
which men and women flee for the malaria that 
poisons it; in a word, the Maremma. So he labored 
for hours the first day and the second day—with that 
hideous night of the hut between, and without food 
—though the distance between Montalto, from which 
he came, and Orbetello, to which he was going, was 
but twenty-two miles in direct line. Finally he dis- 
covered the right direction toward the sea coast, 
from which he had gone far astray, and he was able 
to reach Portercole, a Roman harbor dedicated to 
Hercules in pagan ages. He was in extreme need 
by this time, and heaven permitted that the Arch- 
priest, Don Antonio Serra, should be moved to pity 
at the sight of his poverty and fatigue and received 
him hospitably into his house. This meeting was 
of great value to Paul, for having, in the course of 
conversation, manifested his intention, which was to 
go to Monte Argentario and see whether it were 
indeed a place suitable for contemplation and pen- 
ance, the worthy priest informed him that there was 
already upon the mountain a hermitage which might 


be just what he was seeking. It had formed part 
of an Augustinian convent, now abandoned, and 
was known as the Romitorio della Santissima An- 
nunziata, or Hermitage of Our Lady of the Annun- 
ciation. The heart of Paul must have rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly at hearing the name of his dear Lady and 
Mistress, whom he loved so fondly, and at learning 
that she had been before him upon his mountain, and 
blessed and sanctified it in a sanctuary dedicated 
to her. The title may perhaps indicate that this 
shrine was of remote antiquity, for the monks men- 
tioned in the Dialogues of S. Gregory the Great as 
inhabiting Mons Argentarius were Greeks, and many 
of the sixth and seventh century Byzantine frescoes 
represent Mary just in this manner, in prayer, the 
Archangel with wide wings bending before her. For 
Paul Daneo the name of Mary was as a white ban- 
ner raised over the spot, the signal bidding him ad- 
vance. 


AKING with him only a small quantity of 
© bread which had been given him in alms, he 
set forth to explore the mountain, and found 

its stark heights wild indeed yet full of an austere 
and sombre grandeur which delighted him. The 
flanks of it were covered with dense woods, un- 
trodden save by the rare tread of some hunter, and 
from the high, rocky pinnacles, an immense expanse 
of glittering, silver-blue sea lay open to the view. 


‘Tiny sails, like white dots lost in that infinity, ap- 


peared in the distance, but no sound save the wind 
or the cry of a bird reached the unpeopled solitudes. 
The silence broods still, deep and alone as thought, 
upon those rugged summits, and in the midst of the 
luxuriant green which clothes the softer slopes and 
levels. Even today, the traveler ascending the 
steep ways on foot is caught in the hush and solem- 
nity of that deep stillness which is over the moun- 
tain like a living thing, and which penetrates the 
soul with a sense of mystery and awe. 

Paul discovered the hermitage and church and 
abode there two or three days. Worn with travel 
as he was, he found rest and a renewal of life in 
this pause, apart from the turmoil of humans, in the 
sequestered majesty and peace of the mountain. He 
saw the dawn, tremulous with rose in the east; the 
flaming sunsets that make the sea an expanse of 
ruddy fire; the purity of the nights in which the can- 
opy of the heavens arches over the uplifted peaks, 
and the blazing stars keep vigil; or the moon lays 
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her quiver of silver upon the glancing waters. Pray- 
er seemed the natural state and atmosphere of the 
soul, up there, and the solitary steeped himself in 
it, recognizing the natal air which he had craved so 
long. A few mouthfuls of bread, and the grapes 
that grew still upon the pergolas of the deserted 
convent, were sufficient for his body. His soul 
drank great draughts of peace and was refreshed 
immeasurably. It was all he could do to tear him- 
self away: he had found that which all his life he 
had been seeking—but he must go and tell Mon- 
signor Gattinara about this—and he must bring John 
Baptist! So he left it, rock and shrub warm in 
the sun of late September; the sea tranquil, and yet 
murmurous, about the granite ledges. The sea! 
How often in later years Paul Daneo would men- 
tion it! And always as it had stamped its image 
upon him at Argentaro: its wideness, its immensity, 
its infinity, its depth, the salt taste of its waters; 
always these similes were God: His omnipotence, 
His boundless love, His mercy unconfined; or the 
sorrows and sufferings of Christ were a sea and the 
bitterness was a remembrance of Mary’s tears. And 
again it was his own soul, which was an ocean of 
miseries, or troubles and contradictions which had 
poured over him “like the sea.” 


ITH his return to civilization his trials began. 

He descended the hill on the Orbetello side, 
crossing one of the narrow tongues of land 
which connect the island with the mainland, and 
knowing nobody in the town, he stood humbly on the 
square outside the Cathedral, a mendicant waiting 
for alms. A Franciscan Father, struck with the 
appearance of the young man, which was not that 
of a common beggar, spoke to him and invited him 
to accompany him to his convent of the Minims, 
where he was kindly cared for. But Paul did not 
remain long at Orbetello, for, full of his plans 
regarding Monte Argentaro and also of prudent fore- 
sight and wisdom, he determined before returning 
home to inquire if the Bishop of Soana, who had 
jurisdiction ever the mountain, would permit him 
to establish himself at the hermitage of the Santissi- 
ma Annunziata. He was told that the Bishop was at 
Pitigliano, thirty-five or forty miles away in a 
northeasterly direction from Orbetello; but, having 
failed to reach his destination that day, he paused 
at a village called Manciano, in Tuscany, and begged 
the parish priest to take him in for that night. - The 


priest was not partial to strangers: “Go your way, 
go your way,” he answered him. “So many tramps 
come along here, and one bad man spoils the place 
for a hundred good ones.” Paul heard him respect- 
fully. “It is true,” he rejoined, “that I am capable 
of evil. Still I hope, with the help of God, not to 
do any here.” The clergyman was so impressed with 


the humility and thoughtful quality of the reply, 
that he changed his mind and cordially invited the 
traveler into his presbytery. 


NOTHER disappointment awaited Paul at 
al Pitigliano. The Bishop had left and was 
then at Pienza; another halt on the long road 
home! With unalterable patience and meekness, | 
he set out for Pienza. And here, at last, he found 
and was able to approach the worthy prelate, Mon- 
signor Fulvio Salvi, who, undisturbed by the abject 
poverty and misery of the suppliant’s appearance, 
heard his request with perfect kindness and benig- 
nity, and willingly gave his permission, and his 
blessing, to the fervent young man who desired to 
go into solitude to do penance on Monte Argentaro 
at the shrine of Our Lady. Thus consoled and en- 
couraged, indeed filled with rejoicing at the thought 
that he could actually go and dwell upon Mount 
Argentaro, provided Monsignor Gattinara should 
give him leave, and that he could bring John Bap- 
tist to this glorious place, that they might live there 
for God, together, and perhaps win companions with 
whom they would establish the little company of the 
Poor of Jesus, and all, as one sole body, observe 
the holy Rule, the ardent young founder could not 
wait to direct his steps northward once more. This 
was the longest lap of the arduous journey, and it 
is not quite clear why he overshot Leghorn and 
went on as far as Pisa. Perhaps it was to avoid the 
Tuscan Maremma, which is not much better than the 
Roman Maremma, or else he was misdirected by 
the way. It is one hundred and eighty kilometers 
from Pienza to Pisa (one hundred and twelve Eng- 
lish miles), and the saint must have been several 
days upon the road. At Pisa he embarked upon a 
canal-boat and returned southward to Leghorn to 
take ship there for Genoa. Two foreign ecclesias- 
tics happened to be traveling the same way, and 
Paul was justly shocked at hearing certain indecent 
and unbecoming words upon, their lips. Quick to re- 
sent what he regarded as an offense to God, he made 
bold to reprove them, and to beg them to abstain 
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from language unseemly in persons who had re- 
ceived Holy Orders. The priests turned upon him 
furious at his interference, and vomited forth a tor- 
rent of abuse and injurious epithets upon him. The 
saint made no reply, but another of the passengers, 
evidently a man of quality, took up his defense. “Be 
careful,” he said to the enraged ecclasiastics, “you 
are heaping abuse upon this poor servant of God, 
and who knows what God may some day make of 
him? Perhaps some day he may have who knows 
how many companions!” . . . A prophetic word. 


AUL was very tired when he reached Leghorn, 
the hundred and twelve miles of road, with 
little rest and less food having worn him 

out. He found himself totally unprovided in a 
strange place, and few in the busy maritime city 
took notice of aliens. He was compelled to beg 


in the market, and a charitable Jewish merchant, 
moved to pity by his misery and extenuation, gave 
him a small sum to buy himself food. 

A Genoese Master, who was just about to sail 
for his native city, consented to take the young man 


on board in the name of charity, but the voyage was 
painful enough, for the vessel was laden with badly 
cured hides, which emitted a vile odor, and Paul, 
as usual, had no provisions with him, but depend- 
ed upon the morsels of food which the sailors gave 
him after they had eaten. The stench of the hides 
nauseated him and the plague which he had brought 
from the shepherds’ hut tormented him night and 
day. Thus the poor sufferer reached Genoa the 
Proud. And he was not permitted to land. The 
vessel must lie at anchor until the period of quaran- 
tine was aecomplished and the health officers were 
satisfied there was no sickness on board. 

At night streets, squares and palaces showed up 
brilliantly illuminated, as if to proclaim abroad the 
riches, pleasures, luxury and refinement of the so- 
ciety which lived and moved in these places of 
delight. Genoa the Superb deserved her name. 
Out in the darkness of the harbor, a young man 
gazing over the side of a miserable little trading ves- 
sel from Leghorn, and in profound dejection, felt an 
immense, nameless anguish invade him, threatening 
to crush and annihilate his soul. Why was it nec- 
essary for him to be so poor, so abjectly wretched, 
and despised as the off-scourings of the earth, while 
other men had fortune, honor, delights of every 
kind, or at least such simple ease and comfort as 


would make life endurable? This, as he lay a 
huddled heap of misery, opposite the opulence and 
splendor of the great city, was one of the dark hours 
of Paul Daneo’s life. A sense of profound distress 
and vivid pain, the thought of all that he had given 
up, actually and potentially, and which others pos- 
sessed and enjoyed without scruple, almost—one 
might say—the gloom of envy, born of his unutter- 
able sufferings, ground his spirit unto agony. But 
the humble saint, who in the excess of his tribula- 
tion, had remembered for a moment and realized 
that he, too, was human, drew the poisoned shaft of 
the enemy gently forth with his own hands. Christ 
had endured some such temptation as this upon the 
high mountain apart and He had answered only: 
“Begone, Satan, for it is written, The Lord thy God 
shalt thou adore, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 
What did palaces and gardens, banquets, music, and 
laughter amount to, confronted with the Cross of 
Jesus Christ? 


MMEDIATELY upon landing, he hastened 
L away north over the mountains, and he seems 
to have passed by Castellazzo to go first to 
the venerable Bishop of Alessandria. Monsignor 
Gattinara rejoiced exceedingly at the return of his 
dear son, and heard with deep sympathy and com- 
passion the recital of all his travels and difficulties; 
but he consoled him with complete assurance in re- 
gard to the Rule; it was from God, and in time the 
little company would certainly be formed. The find- 
ing of Monte Argentaro both pleased and grieved 
him, because Paul seemed to have discovered his 
place at last, and at the same time he must lose 
him from his diocese. One of the young man’s most 
earnest requests was that his saintly friend and 
director should deign to clothe John Baptist also 
with the habit of penance, because he ardently 
desired it, and Paul felt that there was now no fur- 
ther reason why he should put off John Baptist’s 
overwhelming yearning to be with him. Thus on 
the 28th of November, the octave of the feast of Our 
Blessed Lady’s Presentation, 1721, John Baptist re- 
ceived a habit similar to that worn by his brother, 
and the two young men, now still more closely unit- 
ed by their religious consecration, returned together 
to the hermitage of S. Stefano, to wait, by the 
Bishop’s advice, until the severe cold of winter 
should end, and then set forth for the greater soli- 
tude of Argentarius. 
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Congratulations to Pittsburgh! 


N this page is a photograph of the last band 
of men who week-ended on a retreat at the 
new Laymen’s Retreat House attached to 
the Passionist Monastery, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

and they were an exceptional body of men in 
several respects. 

Two months ago, a group of men belonging to 
the Pittsburgh Council of the Knights of Columbus, 
decided that a week-end retreat for men, composed 
exclusively of members of the Public Safety Depart- 
ment, would be a notable and a worthy achievement 
to strive for; and they judged and decided that they 
could and would “put it over.” 

In response to some intelligent and energetic 
recruiting endeavors on their part, extending over 
a period of four or five weeks, forty-two men, rep- 
resenting practically every branch of the police de- 
partment, commissioners, lieutenants, sergeants, 
motorcycle squad, detectives, plain clothes men and 
patrolmen, motored from the Fourth Avenue Coun- 
cil room of the K. of C.’s in six automobiles to the 
Retreat House. 

One of the daily papers got “wind” of the event, 
and sent its official photographer to get a picture of 
the group in front of the Retreat House, but owing 
to the steady downfall of rain on Friday evening this 
could not be done, so that they had to be content 
with a flashlight view taken in the Assembly Hall; 
and, it was “some” group of men that posed for that 
picture; vigorous-looking, athletic, keen, mentally 
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alert, and fearless of any physical danger. These 
were the body of men who had gathered together in 
the Retreat House for a couple of days, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining more light and strength in the 
spiritual exercises of the Retreat, to discharge more 
conscientiously the duties of their dangerous and 
responsible positions to the public. 


The manner in which they went through the 
program of exercises showed clearly that they were 
animated by a real desire to reap all the benefits 
they could from that ingenious soul drill, that the 
great soldier-Saint, Ignatius Loyola, had devised 
and formulated for strengthening the higher facul- 
ties of intellect and will to fight successfully the 
moral battles of life. 


Father Stanislaus, C.P., gave a series of won- 
derful conferences in the beautiful monastic chapel 
that made deep impressions on the minds and hearts 
of these men, and produced a crescendo in their in- 
terest until it reached a high pitch of enthusiasm as 
to the benefits and advantages these popular week- 
end retreats proffer to our busy men of the world. 


_ The credit for carrying through the April week- 
end retreat to the exceptionally successful issue it 
enjoys, belongs principally to the intelligent and 
strenuous efforts of the committee that sponsored it, 
and which was comprised of the following men: 
William A. Ryan, Frank Dodson, Jr., William J. 
Madine, Thomas F. Coyne and Robert E. Burke. 
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The What -Not 


The What-Not is in a special sense our readers’ 
very own. In it we shall answer any questions relating 
to Catholic belief and practice, and publish any com- 
munications of general interest to our readers. Con- 


munications should be made as brief as possible, and 
should always be signed with the writer’s name. No 
anonymous communications will be considered. Ad- 
dress THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





QUESTION AND ANSWERS 


Why did not our Lord and St. Paul turn the other 
cheek when they were struck, as Christ Himself coun- 


seled ?—Rhode Island. 


Indeed they did far more. Christ gave His whole 
body to be scourged and crucified. St. Paul offered 
himself to the executioner’s axe. Remember, Christ 
did not forbid His followers to properly admonish 
those who struck them. 

With regard to the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion, a remark of St. Francis de Sales is worthy of 
note here. “Keep not out of such Confraternities,” 
he counseled some of his friends, “from fear lest you 
could not comply with all the rules. They are more 
suggestions than obligations—advice rather than pre- 
cepts. Simply do what you are able, and by your mem- 
bership you will gain very much. And besides, you 
have nothing at all to lose.” 


Was our Lord altogether naked on the Cross?— 
Mass. 


Fr. Groenings, S.J., in his “History of the Pas- 


sion,” says: “It appears to be a thoroughly estab- 
lished fact that when Christ was disrobed the loin- 
cloth was left Him. Not only is the statement that 
the Romans attached the condemned to the cross in a 
condition of entire nudity difficult to prove, espe- 
cially in the case of a man like the Christ, but the 
pronounced dread of the Jews for complete nudity 
and the presence of women at the crucifixion are a 
guaranty that there remained to our Lord on the 
cross a covering. Moreover, in Exodus 28-43, it is 
laid down as a “law forever” to the priests to wear 
the linen hip garment at divine service. And Christ, 
the Priest, was about to offer His Sacrifice. 


What is the meaning of those gargoyles which one 
notes especially in pictures of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and other European churches ?—New York. 


In the vivid imagination of medieval artists we 
find side by side with the serious intelligence and 
feeling of their marvelous creations the playful, free 
and easy, satirical treatment of various subjects in 
monstrous figures, humorous shapes, laughable ex- 
aggerations and such like extravagances. Originally 
these caricatures were admitted by the clergy as silent 
sermons on the folly of sin, and, to heighten their 
deformity, were placed side by side with works of art 
depicting the beauty of virtue. Hence we find sin rid- 
iculed and condemned in countless ways, in figures of 


dragons, monkeys, imps, ferocious animals of the 
wilderness and unknown monsters of all sorts, with 
distorted shapes and monstrous proportions. And al- 
ways we find them in positions which further bring 
out their repulsiveness, protruding as waterspouts, 
crushed under the weight of pillars, bent under the 
burden of heavy joists or stooped under huge masses 
of stone. At first introduced with innocent and laugh- 
ing intent, later on they degenerated into exhibitions 
of shockingly bad taste, like those, for instance, which 
called forth the righteous indignation of St. Bernard. 
—(Fr. M. C. Nieuwbarn, O.P., in “Church Symbol- 
ism.” 


Last Sunday I heard a sermon on Hell, in which 
“red-hot iron beds, pop-eyed dragons, crawling all over 
the smoking wretches,” and other like marvelous de- 
tails were described with gusto. Are such talks cal- 
culated to make men love God? New York City. 


Such sermons, though reprehensible in many re- 
spects, are the result of an altogether laudable desire 
to deter men from sin, and, if not too much over- 
drawn, will often accomplish good which no other kind 
of preaching could effect. The motive of God’s love 
to restrain men and women from sinning is sometimes 
useless. We might just as well expect our judges to 
stop all crime by lecturing public offenders on patriot- 
ism rather than by threatening them with prison. Many 
people seem unable to realize what God means to them, 
but they are acutely conscious of what the things which 
God has created impart to them—comforts, pleasures 
and loved ones. Hence, our priests must often strike 
at our souls through our bodies. They are forced to 
reach us through the things which we understand, what 
we see and hear and feel. Often this is the only course 
left to them. Afterwards they can lead to higher mo- 
tives and ideals, but in some cases, only afterwards. 
And thus it happens that in trying to draw an im- 
pressive picture of hell for those who can be impressed 
only by physical sufferings, an individual preacher may 
sometimes be rather too vivid in his word portrayal. 
But withal, what are worst physical horrors to the 
grim spiritual reality of hell—the unutterable, eternal 
craving of the soul for happiness with God! Then, 
too, the fear intended to be born of these sermons is 
not degrading in itself. It is meant to humble the 
heart of the sinner who perhaps, just at present, can 
be humbled in no other way. Humility must go be- 
fore love, because “God resisteth the proud.” After- 
wards, God Himself will take care that this servile fear 
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gives place to the chaste and filial fear, which “shall 
delight the heart and shall give joy and gladness and 
length of days.” 


Will you please tell me exactly what is meant by 
Duplex, Semi-Duplex, Duplex of first and second class, 
in referring to feast days or holy days? Cinn., Ohio. 


The Church observes her feast days throughout 
the year by the more solemn celebration of Holy Mass 
and recitation of the Divine Office, the two great acts 
of her liturgy or public worship. And the classifica- 
tion of feasts which you mention are arrangements 
that arose from the different grades of solemnity given 
to these liturgical celebrations. 

In the early days of the Church, her feast days 
were divided into two classes, the more solemn being 
called doubles and the others, simples. What the 
original meaning of the term, double, may have been 


is not entirely certain. Some think that the greater 
festivals were thus styled because the antiphons or re- 
sponses chanted before and after the psalms in the 
Divine Office were duplicated, twice repeated entire 
on these days. Others, with more probability, point to 
the fact that before the ninth century, in certain 
places, for example, at Rome, it was the custom on 
greater feast days to recite two sets of Matins, one of 
the day of the week, the other of the festival itself. 
Hence, such days were known as Doubles. 

However this may be, the old primitive division 
gave way in the sixteenth century to a much more 
elaborate classification. The Doubles were themselves 
divided into Doubles of the first class (such as Christ- 
mas and the Assumption), Doubles of the second class 
(as the feasts of the Apostles), Doubles Major, Dou- 
bles and Semi-Doubles. The lowest of all are called 
Simples. This is the arrangement now in force. 





A LIVING STIGMATIC 


For the last few years we have heard whispers of 
a mysterious saintly priest in Italy, specially favored 
with the living stigmata of the Crucifixion. The “Uni- 
verse,” in its 17th November issue, publishes a very 
interesting account by its Roman correspondent of this 
“case,”’ the substance of which we abstract here for 
study. There lives in the Convent of the village of 
San Giovanni Rotundo, on the bare slope of Monte 
Gargano, a couple of hours by motor-bus from Foggia, 
on the Adriatic, Padre Pio da Pietralcina, a modest 
member of the Capuchin community. Father Pio 
(Francesco Forgione) was born in Pietralcina, prov- 
ince of Benevento, in 1887, and as a boy was remark- 
able for his piety. Ordained priest in 1910, though not 
robust, was told off by military authorities for service 
in a hospital at Naples; but when found physically in- 
capable was discharged, and sent by his superiors to. 
San Giovanni. The exact date and the manner of 
reception of the visible signs of Our Lord’s Cruci- 
fixion, which he bears on his hands, side, and feet, have 
not been revealed by the good Father or his Superiors; 
but they have undoubtedly existed for the past four 
years. He humbly tries to conceal them from view 
as much as possible. (This we have also learnt from 
an account of an eye-witness two years ago.) Padre 
Pio is most assiduous in attendance at choir and other 
religious observances, and prays with marked recol- 
lection but without extreme gesture or movement. Vis- 
itors by the thousand flock to the Convent from all 
parts, and each is received (doubtless in response to 
the command of obedience of his Superiors, for we 
have heard of his distaste for publicity or notice) by 
Padre Pio with a smile, a word of comfort, and a 
blessing. 

Other extraordinary phenomena verified in this 
case are: An abnormal temperature, reaching some- 
times to 50 deg. C. (122 deg. F.) so that ordinary clin- 
ical thermometers cannot be used. He does not lose 


consciousness even partially at this high temperature. 
He rises at five a.m., and is occupied with his duties 
practically the whole day, during many hours of which 
he is in the Confessional, or engaged in receiving those 
who come to speak to him; and he takes but one light 
refection each day at noon. Doctors of high repute, 
and journalists who cannot be suspected of Catholic 
leanings, freely confess their inability to explain the 
extraordinary features of the case, except by admitting 
that they are supernatural. The many miracles attrib- 
uted to the intervention of the humble Father will in 
due time be pronounced on by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. 


FROM “THE HUB” 


Little Richard, aged four, had been carefully 
trained by his good father to tip his hat in passing 
the church. One very cold Sunday they were out 
walking and when they passed the Church the child 
began tugging at his hat, but his father told him it 
was so cold that the Lord would not mind if he didn’t 
tip his hat that time. After they had gone about 4 
hundred yards he started to pull off his hat again. 
When his father asked the reason, he said: “I am 
going to sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

e * * 


A little while ago my eldest girl asked me one 
morning if she should wear her overshoes on going out, 
and as I leave the direction of such matters to my 
wife, I told her I didn’t know—to ask Mother. A few 
minutes later she said: ‘Daddy, why do mothers know 
more than fathers do?” I answered: “They don’t.” 
She replied: “Well, Mother must know more than 
you do, because you say you don’t know whether I 
ought to wear my overshoes, but that Mother does 
know. That means she knows more than you do.” 


E. W. J. 
Boston. 
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The Price 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


OR seven or eight years Mr. Henry had 

been a familiar figure in the lobby of the 

Copeland Building. Nearly every man who 

had an office there baught the morning 

paper at his stand, as well as whatever pencils, pens 

and rubber bands he could use, and one after another 

turned away with a smile on his lips and a jest 
echoing in his ears. 

Humble as Mr. Henry’s occupation was, the 
architects, lawyers and brokers who passed in and 
out instinctively treated him as an equal, although 
it never occurred to any one of them to be curious 
concerning him, or to find anything unusual in the 
short, plump man, in threadbare clothes, whose man- 
ner was always courteous and whose face smiled 
habitually beneath the dark glasses that almost hid 
his sightless eyes. The boys who sold newspapers 
on the adjacent corners and loitered near his stand, 
whenever business was dull, were more interested, 
and not at all slow to ask questions, but they had 
learned only that Mr. Henry rented a small room in 
a lodging house on Eighth Street, where he boiled 
his own coffee in the morning and packed his own 
lunch box with bread and cheese and apples for his 
dinner and supper. They had discovered, too, that 
he knew all about baseball, could tell exactly what 
was best to be done for a black eye or a festered fin- 
ger, and was always willing to buy part of his papers 
from any little chap who had invested in too many. 

It was not until last December that Mr. Henry 
was singled out for any mark of friendliness by his 
patrons in the Copeland Building. It chanced then 
that while a young lawyer chatted with him about 
the morning news, his eyes lighted on Mr. Henry’s 
overcoat which hung on a nail behind him, and he 
saw that it was worn thin from collar to hem and 
had holes in the elbows. Obeying a kindly impulse, 
the man went through the building that morning and 
collected a hundred and seventy-five dollars as a 
Christmas gift for Mr. Henry. The money was pre- 
sented on Christmas Eve, enclosed with a cordial 
word: “To Mr. Henry, from his many friends.” 

Probably no man in the Copeland Building was 
so little interested in Mr. Henry as Mr. Fulton 
Clarke. More often than not, he bought his paper at 


the corner, and when he did patronize the stand in 
the lobby, he was certain to be too hurried to say 
more than a passing word. Perfunctorily he gave 
five dollars toward the Christmas gift and did not 
think of the matter again until the last day of the 
year, when he stopped in the lobby to get the first 
paper he had bought there in several weeks, and Mr. 
Henry took advantage of the opportunity to thank 
him warmly. 


Y some chance, Mr. Clarke—the most unob- 
B servant of men—noticed that a very old and 
shabby hat and overcoat lay on a chair beside 
Mr. Henry, and he said kindly: “I hope you will 
spend every cent to make yourself comfortable.” 
Then, glancing into Mr. Henry’s face, he added 
shrewdly: “Somehow I am afraid you cannot be 
trusted to do that.” 

Mr. Henry’s face reddened. He laughed, less 
infectiously than usual, and said nothing. 

“We want you to be comfortable,” Mr. Clarke 
insisted tactlessly, rather surprised by his own in- 
terest in the matter. 

Thus cornered, Mr. Henry explained in a 
shamefaced, apologetic way: “Well, you see, Mr. 
Clarke, I knew that the men would want me to enjoy 
their gift in my own way, and—I would rather they 
knew nothing about it—they might not understand, 
and might even be offended—but I heard that the 
Sisters at St. Vincent’s Foundling Asylum are wor- 
ried over their debt, so I sent my money there. I 
have no debt to trouble me, and am quite able to 
take care of myself, which the nuns and the little 
children are not. But don’t think for a moment that 
I did not appreciate and enjoy my present. It gave 
me the greatest happiness I have ever known for 
years. It was good to be kindly remembered, and 
even better to have something to give.” 

“T see; no doubt you put the money to the best 
possible use, as it was meant for your pleasure,” Mr. 
Clarke agreed. 

From that day he fell into the habit of stopping 
at the stand to chat whenever he passed through the 
lobby, and it was not long before the two became 
friendly and almost intimate. Mr. Henry learned 
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to watch for him, and so, one morning in February, 
when Mr. Clarke did not enter the building until 
half-past ten o’clock he had begun to be anxious, 
fearing an accident, or a mischance of some kind. 


OOD morning, Mr. Henry. Is there a paper 
GY left forme?” Mr. Clarke asked, when at last 
he approached the stand. 

“T saved one, Mr. Clarke, although I overheard 
the men say to one another that there is very little 
news this morning,” Mr. Henry replied. He handed 
Mr. Clarke his paper, 


mentioned the matter before. It’s very personal, 
but it will explain what I mean by saying that very 
often we must pay a price for God’s gifts.” 


R. HENRY paused so long that Mr. Clarke 
DD had begun to think he had changed his mind 
about revealing his secret, before he began, 
slowly, but in a matter-of-fact way: “It happened 
eleven years ago. I was young then. I could see, 
and was like other people in every way. There was 
a young girl whom I had known nearly all her life, 
and—and I loved her 





put away the pennies, 
and after a moment’s 
hesitation, said almost 
shyly: “Is anything 
wrong? You are late 
this morning, and— 
well, you know that the 
blind are abnormally 
keen of hearing, and 
somehow your voice 

“T am terribly anx- 
ious. My little girl, my 
only child, was taken 
ill yesterday afternoon. 
Very ill. We haven't 
much hope. The doc- 
tors say they can do 
nothing. My wife con- 
tinually reminds her- 
self and me that prayer 
can help. She was on 
her knees most of the 
night. I am not devout 
like her, but you—I 





Jeanne D’Arc At Domremy 


“aliquando in derisum” 
JOHN J. FINN 


She spoke of the saving of riven France 
And the misty Meuse slipped idly by, 
Nor recked that to Jeanne’s inspired eye 
Each reed on its bank was a gleaming lance. 


She looked at the sheep as they slowly fed, 
Soft patches of white in the fragrant green, 
But an army of horsemen charged between 
And thundered away with a maid at their head. 


For there in the summery woodland nigh 
Her Voices had bade her fight to bring 
A kingdom’s crown to her uncrowned king 
And that France might live, a saint must die. 


So bravely away on her high crusade 
Jeanne went with a heart aflame to do 
The task that her Saints had urged her to 
And the village laughed at the “dreaming maid”. 


very much. I had my 
dreams, very sweet 
dreams. And then, one 
evening, she told me 
that she was engaged 
to marry someone else 
—a Protestant. She 
did not suspect how her 
news hurt me. We were 
such good friends, she 
said, that she wanted 
to tell me first of all; 
and she asked me to 
pray for her lover's 
conversion, telling me 
how she could never be 
really happy unless he 
came into the Church. 
I wanted her to be 
happy. For years it 
had been the thing of 
all others that I want- 
ed, and it was my last 
chance to make her so. 
I besought God to give 








think you are, so will ; 
you say some prayers for my poor little girl?” 

“Indeed I will. But, Mr. Clarke, we don’t get 
great favors from God for nothing; at least, we sel- 
dom do. Someone must pay the price if her little 
life is to be spared. Perhaps you will be permitted 
to; maybe, your wife will be the one.” 

Mr. Clarke looked puzzled. “I am afraid I 
don’t understand,” he said. 

Mr. Henry hesitated perceptibly before his halt- 
ing answer came. “We are good friends, aren’t we, 
Mr. Clarke, although I am little better than a ped- 
dler? So I will tell you a little story. I have never 


her lover superabun- 
dant light and grace and to permit me to pay the 
price. Three months later I heard that he was to be 
baptized before the wedding: she told me so herself. 
It was the last time I ever saw her. And two hours 
after I left her house that day I received news 
that every dollar I owned was in jeopardy. I last 
everything.” ; 

Mr. Henry caught his breath sharply, and went 
on, after hardly a pause: “It was on the wedding 
day that I first had acute pain in my eyes. The ocu- 
list said that the optic nerve was dying and there 
was no hope of saving even a glimmer of sight. He 
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could not explain what had caused the trouble, but 
I knew; and you understand, too, don’t you, that the 
loss of my sight was half the price of her happiness 
and her husband’s conversion? They were worth 
more than my money and my eyes.” 

After a slight pause, he added: “You under- 
stand now what I meant by saying that probably 
someone must pay the price, if your child is spared 
to you.” 

“I understand; however, I am not convinced 
that Providence acts in that way. But there’s noth- 
ing we would not gladly pay, either my wife or I, 
for our little Rose.” 

“Her name is Rose?” Mr. Henry asked quickly. 

“Yes, Rose Alden: named for her mother. We 
have never had another child, and may—we may 
lose this one. I shall not forget what you say. And 
you will pray for her?” 

Mr. Henry answered by another question which 
Mr. Clarke thought entirely irrelevant. “And you 
are a convert, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; I became a Catholic before I was mar- 
ried. . . . I see that Mr. Baldwin is waiting to speak 
to me. Remember that you have promised to pray 
for Rose. It will break her mother’s heart if——” 

“T will do all I can,” Mr. Henry said earnestly; 
and with his radiant smile, he added, “I will be glad 
to help.” 


HIRTY-SIX hours later little Rose Clarke 
© struggled through the crisis of her illness, and 

late the following morning, after the first 
deep sleep which they had had for many hours her 
father and mother sat down to their late breakfast. 
Mrs. Clarke was both too happy and too worn to 
talk much, so her husband opened the morning 


paper and glanced over the headlines. He had 
turned to the second page when he started so sharply 
that Mrs. Clarke asked, with a new fear in her heart. 

“Is there anything wrong at the Capitol Com- 
pany, Fulton?” 

“No, no; I see that a friend of mine is dead; he 
died suddenly. You did not know him: a poor blind 
fellow—a Catholic—who sold newspapers and office 


supplies in the lobby of our building. We all knew 
and liked him. I was talking to him the day 
before yesterday, and he promised to pray for Rose, 
and to do all that he could for her. He was a pious 
chap with strange ideas which I could hardly reach.” 

Mr. Clarke read the newspaper notice to the 
end, and explained further. “John Henry was his 
name. He was found dead in his bed yesterday 
morning, and will be buried from St. Patrick’s 
Church at half-past eight to-morrow. Six of the 
younger men from the Copeland Building are to be 
honorary pallbearers.” 

“You say that he promised to pray for Rose, 
and to do all he could for her: what could he pos- 
sibly have done?” Mrs. Clarke asked, with an 
amused smile. 

Mr. Clarke shrugged his shoulders. Somehow 
he did not feel quite comfortable on that point, but 
he had no desire to explain it. 

“T used to know a John Henry,” Mrs. Clarke 
said, after a little silence. “Did I ever tell you about 
him? We were good friends long ago. I have not 
seen or heard of him for years. If I remember, 
there was some reason why he could not come to our 
wedding, and by the time we came home, a year 
later, I had lost trace of him. I made inquiries of 
the Pennells, and Outhwaites, and Shaws, who had 
been friends of his, but no one knew anything except 
that he had lost a great deal of money. Mrs. Outh- 
waite believed that he had gone to New York to 
live.” 

“What kind of man was this Mr. Henry whom 
you knew?” 

“I think you would have liked him. We all 
did. He was not one to distinguish himself in any 
way; everyone knew that; but he was cultivated, and 
kind-hearted, and full of fun, and a wonderful 
friend. He was good to me from the time I was a 
very little girl.” 

Mr. Clarke said no more; neither did he finish 
his breakfast. “I will tell her some day,” he de- 
cided. “She is worn out now, and it could do no 
good. He paid the price before, and surely—this 
time.” 





The Appeal of 


The articles in this section, while intended 
primarily for members of the Archconfraternity 
of the Sacred Passion, will be helpful to all. They 
will serve as a guide to lead us to the Cross, 
there to learn the measure of Christ’s love for us 


Jesus Crucified 


and to gather strength against our own sinful- 
ness. We ask all our readers to join the Arch- 
confraternity. Its obligations are few and easy. 
Address THE SIGN for application blanks. Leaf- 
lets on the Passion supplied free. 


JESUS OUR THORN-CROWNED KING 


* “Platting a Crown of Thorns, they put it on His 
head and a reed in His right hand.’ (John 19) 


After Jesus had been scourged, the soldiers of the 
Governor led Him into the hall and gathered together 
the whole band. Then they put a scarlet cloak about 
Him, and platting a crown of thorns, they put it on His 
head and a reed in His right hand. And bending their 
knees, they adored Him, saying: Hail, King of the 


FIRST PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to Jesus) 


CONSIDER THE SHAM CORONATION AND 
ADORATION OF JESUS AS KING: One of the 
charges brought against Jesus 
by His enemies was that He 
claimed to be a king. So, these 
brutal soldiers conceive the 
devilish idea of making sport 
of Jesus by proclaiming Him, 
in derision, King of the Jews. 

Accordingly, dragging Him 
from the pillar, they bring 
Him to the centre of the ad- 
joining hall and there go 
through a mock ceremony of 
coronation. They take a large 
bunch of thorns which they 
twist and work into the shape 
of a crown. This they place 
upon the head of Jesus. For 
the sceptre and scarlet mantle 
—insignia of royalty, they put 
a reed or old stick in His hands and throw a torn 
cape over His shoulders. Then they form a circle 
around the stump of a pillar which they offer Him 
for a throne, and organizing a procession, the whole 
band in turn march before Him and pay Him mock 


Jews; and they gave Him blows and struck His head 
with the reed. And they spat upon Him. After this 
they bring Jesus back to the Governor, who presented 
Him once more to the people. And Jesus came for- 
ward, bearing the crown of thorns and the purple gar- 
ment. And Pilate said to the Jews: Behold the Man! 
Behold your King! 


homage. They bow to Him and bend their knee, 
crying out: “Hail, King of the Jews!” And filling 
their mouths with phlegm, they spit straight into 
His Sacred Face. And some fling mud and dirt at 
Him and kick Him; others pull His hair and beard 
and strike Him rudely with 

their fists; and others taking 

the reed, strike the thorns, and 

drive them deep into His 

head. After this they brought 

Jesus back to Pontius Pilate. 

“And Jesus came forward, 

bearing the crown of thorns 

and the purple garment, and 

Pilate said to the people: 

‘Ecce Homo!’ ‘Behold 

the Man! Behold your King!’ ” 

Now in spirit go back to 

that sad day and picture the 

scene vividly before your 

eyes. Enter the hall and see 

Jesus in the midst of these 

barbarous soldiers like a help- 

less lamb in the midst of rav- 

enous wolves. Behold the insults and mockery; lis- 
ten to the coarse language, the rude laughter and the 
horrid blasphemies. And then, you too, pass before 
Him, and, not in mockery, but with profound faith 
and heartfelt sympathy, bend the knee and cry out: 
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“Hail, King of the Jews! Hail, King of all Nations! 
Hail, King of Heaven and Earth! Yes, my Jesus, 
Thou art by all rights the supreme King, the sov- 
ereign Ruler, the absolute Lord and Master of the 
Universe. I believe in Thee, I prostrate myself be- 
fore Thee and acknowledge Thee as my King, my 
Lord, my Master. As Thy subject I offer Thee the 
worship, obedience, and love of my poor heart in 
reparation for all the outrages heaped upon Thee 
by Thy enemies.” (Continue in such acts as long 
as you experience fervor.) 


SECOND PART OF MEDITATION 
(Considerations and Affections directed to our own 
Spiritual Improvement) 

CONSIDER THE MYSTERY: That crowning 
with thorns was not a mere accident; there was a 
divine purpose in it. It was not simply the work 
of those Roman soldiers; it was the work of the Eter- 
nal Father, Who decreed that Jesus should thus be 
crowned and publicly proclaimed a King on that 
ever-memorable Good Friday. Christ came on earth 
purposely to establish a Kingdom. The prophecies 
which foretold His coming described Him as a great 
King and mighty Conqueror. The Angel Gabriel, 


announcing His birth to Mary, foretold: “He shall 


be great and shall be called the Son of the Most 
High, and the Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of David His Father and He shall reign in 
the House of Jacob forever, and of His Kingdom 
there shall be no end.” (Luke I) When Jesus was 
directly questioned by Pilate: “Art Thou a King?” 
He answered: “Thou hast said it. I am, but My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” The Kingdom which 
Jesus came to establish upon earth is within the souls 
of men. “The Kingdom of God is within you.” 
(Luke 17) The souls of men were, from the very 
beginning, by all rights, the domain of God, the 
Kingdom in which He reigned and ruled. But in 
consequence of the fall of our first parents, sin had 
expelled God from this Kingdom and Satan ruled 
and reigned there in His stead. Jesus Christ came 
on earth purposely to conquer sin and drive Satan 
from the souls of men and thus to recover this inte- 
tior spiritual kingdom. To accomplish all this, 
however, Jesus was required by Divine Justice to 
suffer the full penalty for human sin. 

Here, then, we see the mystic meaning of the 
crowning of Jesus with thorns. It was on that day 
that He, through His sufferings, recovered the King- 


dom of human souls by right of conquest. How 
fitting, then, that on that very day He should be 
crowned and publicly proclaimed as King before the 
whole world! How fitting that the crown wherewith 
He was crowned should not be a crown of gold or of 
roses or of laurels, but a crown of thorns. How fit- 
ting also that His sceptre was a frail reed, His royal 
mantle a ragged garment and His throne a cold hard 
stone. These were the becoming symbols of a 
royalty not purchased by earthly wealth or won by 
force of arms, but earned by pain and sorrow. 

THE PRACTICAL LESSON taught by this 
crowning of thorns is that suffering is the character- 
istic of Christ’s Kingdom; that, if we will be His 
loyal subjects, we, too, must wear a crown of thorns 
—that we must, through suffering, self-denial and 
mortification, drive sin and Satan from our soul and 
allow Christ to establish His Kingdom within us. In 
other words, Jesus with that crown of thorns, that 
reed, that ragged mantle and that humble throne, 
teaches us, by His example, that the life of the 
Christian on earth must be a spiritual warfare. “The 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and the vio- 
lent only bear it away,” Jesus tells us. And again 
He says: “If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself.” He warns us: “Enter ye in at the 
narrow gate, for broad is the road and wide the gate 
that leadeth to destruction, and many there are that 
go in thereat. But narrow is the gate and straight 
the road that leadeth to life and few there are that 
find it.” 

Consider the Eternal Father as now addressing 
you in the words of Pontius Pilate: Behold the 
Man! Behold your King—your Leader, your Cap- 
tain in the Spiritual Warfare. Look well at Him and 
learn what is expected of you as His disciple. “Ah, 
my Jesus, I wish to belong to Thy Kingdom and to 
fight under Thy standard. With shame and remorse 
I confess that sin and Satan have reigned for long 
years in my soul because I was unwilling to do vio- 
lence to myself; to deny my base desires and to walk 
the narrow path of virtue. Ah, I now implore Thy 
pardon and resolve to allow Thee alone henceforth 
to reign and rule in my soul.” (Continue such acts 
as long as you feel devotion.) 

FRUIT OF MEDITATION: Tocarry ona rig- 
orous warfare with my passions and practice con- 
tinual self-denial. 

EJACULATION: “Sacred Heart of Jesus, Thy 
Kingdom come!” (300 Days’ Indulgence.) 
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With the 


Junior Readers 


Wee Pacifists 


Rupert Langenbacher 


A babe’s white prayer at vespertide, 
Like incense heaven borne, 
Allays the wrath of angry God 
For man’s dark hate and scorn; 
So when at twilight’s misty hour 
Rare perfume steeps the air, 
Then know that God with man’s at peace 
For babes have lisped their even-pyayer. 


Attention Bobbers! 


HE parents of St. Catherine of Sienna tried 
© every means to overcome her resolution not to 
marry. They addressed themselves to a Friar 
Preacher, whom they besought as a friend of the 
family to do all he could to procure the consent of 


Catherine. He promised to second their views, but 
when he conversed with her, and found her will so 
firm, his conscience obliged him to sustain her, and 
instead of contending with her, he said to her: 
“Since you have decided to consecrate yourself to 
God, and those who surround you oppose it, prove to 
them that your resolution is not to be shaken. Cut 
off your hair entirely; perhaps they will then let you 
enjoy tranquillity.” Catherine received this advice 
as coming from heaven; she took her scissors and 
joyfully cut off her beautiful tresses, now become 
hateful to her, because she supposed them to have 
been the cause of certain vanity. She then covered 
her head, contrary to the custom of youthful maid- 
ens. When her mother saw the veil, she asked the 
reason of her wearing it; Catherine neither dared to 
tell a falsehood nor avow the truth, and spoke in as 
low a tone as possible. Her mother then seized the 
veil, and in removing it discovered her head shorn 


of 
The Sign 


of its beautiful locks. “Ah! daughter, what have 
you done?” cried she, but Catherine quietly re- 
sumed her veil and withdrew. 


Bugs 


HERE are millions of living creatures around 
© us that can be seen only with the aid of a 
powerful microscope. And they can do much 
harm. There might be no security for the human 
race at all if it were not for the law of nature by 
which these creatures prey upon one another. Some 
scientist, having peered through his microscope, tells 
us that on an average there are over two hundred 
thousand microbes on every dollar bill. A certain 
firm that manufactures vacuum cleaners and being 
anxious to sell them asks: “Is it safe to let children 
play on the floor?” Then it proceeds to startle 
mothers by telling them that most rugs and carpets 
are full of disease-producing germs. It declares 
that, after a single rug had been most carefully 
cleaned with a broom, a vacuum cleaner followed 
and took up dirt in which were found twelve thou- 
sand million living organisms! We wonder how 
babies have any chance at all if they are left to romp 
and play among so many deadly enemies. A writer 
in Life restores hope with this little story: 

‘“‘When the May and the June baby had got well 
acquainted, they exchanged confidences. 

“My milk comes from a certified cow,’ said the 
May baby. 

“So does mine,” said the June baby. 

“Tt is milked by a man in a white suit, with ster- 
ilized hands, through absorbent cotton, and kept at a 
temperature of forty-five degrees.” 

“So is mine.” 

“Tt is brought to me in a prophylactic wagon 
drawn by a modified horse.” 

“So is mine.” 

“Then how in thunder do you manage to be so fat 
and well?” 
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The June baby winked slyly. 

“T chew old paper and the corner of the rugs and 
anything I can find that is dirty, and in that way I 
manage to maintain the bacterial balance which is 
essential to health,” he said, chuckling. 

The May baby laughed long and loud. 

“So do I,” said he. 

The mammas heard the goo-gooing, but they as- 
signed to it only the usual fantastic significance. It 
was just as well.” 

Many are the regulations for the care of mod- 
ern children. But all the solicitude is for the body. 
Assuredly it is well to frighten young folks into 
cleanly habits by reminding them of the perils in 
dirt. Equal solicitude should be shown in behalf of 
that more precious possession—their soul. There 
is nothing purer, fairer than the soul of a child after 
baptism. But how quickly that beauty wilts under 
the foul breath of temptation, how sensitive that 
purity to contact with evil! Have a care of the bac- 
teria that Satan leaves around. 


Rev. W. B. Palmore of the St. Louis Advocate 
strikes this contrast: ‘When we see the average 
Southern girl, we generally feel like volunteering our 
services for her protection, to see that no harm be- 
falls her. When we see the average Northern girl, 
we feel like putting ourselves under her protecting 
care that she may see that no harm befalls us.” 


Prize Composition 
THE SEVEN WORDS OF JESUS ON THE CROSS 
At noon on Good Friday Christ was nailed to the 


Cross. The Crucifixion took place on Mt. Calvary, a 
hill outside of Jerusalem. Our Lord was crucified 
between two thieves and this wicked deed made Him 
(seem) equal, if not worse, than those men. 

While Jesus hung on the hard wood of the Cross 
He spoke seven times. His first words were: ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” In 
these words Jesus teaches us to forgive our most bit- 
ter enemies, even those who are opposed to our holy 
faith, because they do not know what they do. 

One of the thieves who was crucified with Jesus 
blasphemed Him. But the other said: ‘We, indeed, 
suffer justly, but He has done no evil.” Then turning 
to Jesus, he said: “Lord, remember me when You go 
to Paradise.” Jesus spoke for the second time. His 
words were words of forgiveness to the poor thief. He 
said tohim: “This day thou shalt be with Me in Para. 
dise.” Here again we have a great example of charity 
and mercy on the part of Jesus. His words to the good 
thief show us that no matter how great our sins are, 
they will be forgiven if we only confess and be real 


sorry. Jesus, give me grace to detest my sins, and be 
with me in the hour of death. 

Jesus speaks for the third time, to His Mother and 
to the beloved disciple, John. ‘‘Woman, behold thy 
son.” “Son, behold thy Mother.” It was not enough 
for Jesus to give Himself to us, but He also gave His 
Mother to be our Mother. Since Mary is our heavenly 
Mother, we should ask her to aid us in all our troubles 
and she will surely do it. 

As the earth began to grow dark Jesus spoke the 
fourth time. In the anguish of His Heart He addressed 
His heavenly Father in these words: ‘My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” Oh, what touching 
words uttered by the Son of God! It seemed as though 


_ His Father turned a deaf ear to the pleadings and suf- 


ferings of Jesus. We should ask Jesus to help us bear 
the trials and crosses which God sees fit to send us and 
not to lose faith when our Lord seems to forget us. 

Soon afterwards Jesus spoke the fifth time: “I 
thirst.” The torrent of our Lord’s Passion is not 
enough to quench the thirst of His loving Heart for 
sinners. If there was anything else to give us He 
would give it for love of us. 

Jesus became weaker. The sixth time He speaks: 
“It is consummated.” Dear Jesus, have mercy on us 
when our soul is about to leave our body and may we 
be ready to say: “It is consummated.” 

The earth grows darker and darker, because soon 
the awful moment is near when Jesus shall die. For 
the seventh and last time Jesus cries out: “Father, 
into Thy Hands I commend My Spirit.” Saying this, 
Jesus dies. 

Jesus would not descend from the Cross until He 
died for us. What an example of suffering love and 
mercy! These seven words of Jesus on the Cross have 
taught me to live such a life so that when I come to die 
I will not be afraid to say: “Father, into Thy Hands 
I commend my spirit.”—James W. Meehan, Immac- 
ulate Conception School, Trenton, N. J. 

+ * * 

I wish to announce that Marie Baumhoff, Pitts- 
burgh, was a close competitor with her assay on the 
Seven Words. 

Honorable mention: Margaret Duffield and Alice 
J. Roche, St. Cecelia’s Academy, Scranton, Pa.; Peter 
J. Cusack, Jr., Corpus Christi School, N. Y.; Susanne 
Fox, Rosemary Tighe and Madalyn Schafer, De Sales 
Academy, Parkersburg, W. Va.; Margaret Dell, St. 
Joseph’s School, Mt. Oliver, Pa.; Elizabeth Doherty, 
St. Elizabeth’s School, Bernardsville, N. J. 

* * * 

I hereby announce a competition suitable to the 
coming vacation time. Juniors, get busy with your 
cameras! For the most interesting subject and the 
best photographic work three prizes will be given. 
Send photos unmounted. Daddy reserves the right to 
publish any photo submitted. This competition will 
close August 15th. 


DADY SENN FU, 
THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 





With the Passionists in. China 


Latest Communications from Our Missionaries 


My First Ride 
On a Mule 


Fr. Dominic Langenbacher, C.P. 


OR some time past I had 
j il been looking forward to my 
first mule ride, as I had 
tried nearly every other means of 
transportation available here in 
China, such as 
launch, sam- 
pan, junk, 
walking, chair, 
etc. Soa few 
days ago the 
Superior of 
this mission, 
under whose 
care I am be- 
ing trained 
for the work, 
decided on a trip by mule down 
the Yuan River to a litle town 
called Wusu, about thirty li, or 
ten miles, west of Shenchowfu. 
There are over a hundred Chris- 
tians there, and Father was desir- 
ous of giving them, as usual in 
such cases, a chance for Mass and 
the Sacraments, and at the same 
time to see how the catechist in 
charge was fulfilling his duty and 
how the people responded to his 
solicitude. 

Accordingly everything was got 
ready Saturday morning to begin 
the trip immediately after tiffon 
(tea). All things necessary for 
the holy Sacrifice were done up in 
a large kit much larger than any 
we usually use in the States. Our 
beds were packed up in large bun- 
dles. These beds consist of a lay- 
er of cotton about two to three 
inches thick, sewed into a covering 
of gaudy colored cloth with a 
broad white linen border. They 
are in two parts, one to lie on and 
one used as a cover. Then came 
the cooking utensils, some eating 
tools and some canned goods. All 
this was to be carried for the ten 
miles on the back of a coolie. He 
takes a rest about the end of the 
fifth mile, lugging his burden 
cheerfully, for the Chinks do love 











to travel and the boys here are 
happy when they can get the op- 
portunity of going with the Sen 
Fu. 

And now about the mule ride. 
Well, mule riding may be an easy 
thing for a beginner if he has lev- 
el ground to make a try-out, and 
if his animal is not altogether too 
stubborn or too frisky. But you 
seldom get these two comforts in 
China, at least in our part of Chi- 
na. My little mule is still quite a 
youngster with a whole lot of life, 
and the way we had to travel was 
far from being level or straight. 
Often along the way I repeated 
the words from the Church Office: 
“QO Lord, make the rough ways 
smooth and the crooked ways 
straight, and fill up the valleys.” 
Of course, you understand that we 
can use nothing like a cart or 
wagon on our roads. They are 
entirely too narrow, just about 
foot-paths. As for a bicycle, that’s 
altogether out of the question be- 
cause very frequently one has to 
pick one’s steps across stones and 
rocks. A byway here is not as 
good as a cowpath in the U.S. A. 
But a mule and a little pony are 


ideal. They stop at nothing, no 
matter how rough, uneven, or 
steep, or how many obstacles there 
are. Whether near a precipice or 
not, if the rider is willing, they are 
willing also. 

So we started on this trip short- 
ly after dinner. Good thing I did 
not know all that was before me, 
or maybe I would have decided to 
walk. I got on my mule all right, 
in the nice big fat man’s saddle 
which, by the way, was borrowed 
from Rev. Buches of the Protes- 
tant Mission here. My first bump 
came as the mule took the steps 
leading out of the mission com- 
pound. Gosh! I hoped there 
wouldn’t be much more of that 
sort of thing. Then along the 
town’s narrow street, about six to 
eight feet wide, we proceeded in 
full state, Fr. Leopold leading the 
way and yours truly following. 

Several times Father nearly 
rode over the men, women and 
children who crowded the street, 
and even though he did make a 
way for me, I am not sure that 
some Chinaman or other did not 
cuss me for nearly knocking over 
his vender stand of one kind or 
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another with meat, and doughnuts 
and ribbons and cigarettes and 
anything you might imagine could 
be on a vender’s stand. Anyhow, 
we cleared the town all right with 
all the population taking in the 
sight. And, by the way, the Gen- 
eral gave us a big salaam as we 
passed him in the narrow street. 


Then we went out into the 
country, up and down steps, some 
of them twenty to thirty feet high 
on a steep incline. This was bad 
enough when these were not cling- 
ing to a hillside and just at the 
edge of a precipice, but in such 
cases I confess my heart was in 
my mouth and often I yelled out 
to my Spanish cavalier, Fr. Leo- 
»old, to whom this was child’s 
play: “Mon Mon _ Tik’—‘“Go 
Slowly”—and to the boy, ““Wi La’”’ 
—‘Hold my mule.”’ But they were 
training a missioner and didn’t 
pay any attention to me. So I 
just tumbled along somehow and 
managed to keep in my saddle, 
which was still too big for this lit- 
tle beast and swayed from side to 
side my scanty 120 (?) lbs. When 
we finished half the journey Fr. 
Leopold said: ‘Are you sore? 
Are you cold?” (And indeed the 
day was cold!) I retorted: “No, 
neither sore nor cold, but very 
much scared.” ‘‘Well,” said he, 
“vou did fine—after a little more 
of this you won’t mind.” But I got 


er from the British Army and a 
ardened scout here in China told 
me he usually dismounts at long 
steps and steep places. “So,” said 
I, “Boy, you’re not so bad after 
all. You’ll be a real missionary 
some day!” 


> Ci real consolation when an offi- 
h 


Do you know I had been prom- 
ising myself lots of fine views 
along the way and had taken my 
camera along to get some of them. 
For the roads along the rivers of 
China are filled with beauty. But 
the mule, and myself particularly, 
needed so much attention that 
even when the dear Padre would 
call my attention to some partic- 
ularly interesting spot, I could 
only half enjoy it, because I had 
to center all my attention on that 
frisky little quadruped. Once 
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when I did dare to have confidence 
and looked carefree, I somehow or 
other landed up on the hillside, to 
the great joy of my little mule! 


F rom Taoyuan on 


the Yuan River 


Father Kevin Murray, C.P. 


AST month we left Father 
IG Kevin stranded for a one- 
night stand in the little 
town of Taoyuan, one of the few 
places in the interior of China 
enjoying the advantages of 
a modern elec- 
tric plant. He 
resumes his 
narrative of 
his voyage by 
a few words 
about those 
deprived of 
the light of 
day as well as 
of the light of 
Faith. 

“There are many blind mén in 
China. A great number of these 
unfortunates make a living by tell- 
ing fortunes. It happened that 
during the early hours of the eve- 
ning in Taoyuan one of these blind 











men was escorted on board by one 
of the coolies who longed to hear 
the revelation of his future career. 
Evidently a great future awaited 
the happy coolie, for it took the 
seer almost a quarter of an hour 
to tell all about it! Of course, the 
coolie, like the rest of the unedu- 
cated, believed implicitly all that 
the blind man predicted. He paid 
the fee, dismissed the blind man 
and retired to a quiet spot, there 
to dream of the wonderful events 
to come. 

After a peaceful night we arose 
at dawn to find ourselves being 
drawn by our coolies, who were 
again working hard before break- 
fast. Here and there along the 
Yuan River there are rapids to be 
crossed. To draw the boat against 
these rapids one would think the 
strength of oxen barely sufficient. 
But the coolies are hired for this 
work and it is pitiable to see them 
straining every muscle to advance 
their burdens. For twelve long 
hours they will slave at this busi- 
ness, tugging, pulling, shouting, 
fighting against the powers of the 
rushing waters. Slowly and surely 
the boat moves forward. Never 
must it be allowed to give way to 
the current. It requires muscles 
of iron and the grit of giants, but 
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the coolie never fails. And for 
this herculean labor the coolie re- 
ceives the munificent salary of 
about forty American cents! 

“Our third day on the Yuan 
River closed with a glorious sun- 
set. Its reflecting rays on the 
waters dotted with many sails 
lending a picture the like of which 
can be found only in the Orient. 
The darkness of night quickly 
closed in on our bark, huddled 
with others on the shores of the 
beautiful Yuan. At the close of 
the next day we were within view 
of our mission territory, which is 
marked by the natural boundary 
of a triple capped mountain range. 

“Many of the mountains of Chi- 
na are crested with pagan shrines. 
The shrines are always.a subject of 
great wonderment to the stranger. 
How these buildings were erected 
is always ‘the perplexing problem 
of the new-comers. The approach 
for many of them is almost perpen- 
dicular. Standing there in the 
lofty grandeur of towering moun- 
tain peaks, they present a picture 
which recalls the medieval castles 
of the Rhineland. 


“The fifth day on the Yuan was 
to ba filled with romanticism. At 
an early hour we were to pass the 
first of our missions in China—a 
village called Liulingcha. It be- 
ing impossible for us to disembark 
at the village itself owing to the 
rapids, we left the boat some two 
miles helow. At this spot there 
was no wharf at which to dock. 
The boat pulled up to shore as 
closely as possible and then each 
of us was carried in turn to the 
shore on the back of a coolie. We 
were glad to get on the hike and 
immediately set off for a two-mile 
walk. At the end of a half hour 
we came to a mountain pass over- 
looking the river and wide enough 
for only one person. In order to 
insure safety, a large chain had 
swung along the path. The river 
bank below is so jagged that the 
coolies who draw the boats are 
forced to mount the hillsidé and 
under the strain of their load the 
chain is a real friend in need. I 
thought of Father Dominic as I 
rather fearfully crossed that pass! 
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But there was little danger for a 
little fellow like me. 

“After walking for a distance 
of two miles and again crossing 
the river by sampan we arrived in 
the Village of Liulingcha. This 
village is a relic of bygone days. 
There are now about twenty Cath- 
olics in the place. The church was 
built by the Augustinian Fathers 
in 1912, but due to the extensive 
territory to be covered, Holy Mass 
is celebrated here twice or three 
times a year. The Catechist of the 
church, an old man, a convert of 
20 years, accompanied us from 
Changteh. He is a man of fer- 
vent life, a grand example of what 
the grace of God can accomplish 
in the conversion of a soul from 
idolatry. Catholicity on his wife’s 
side dates back over a hundred 
years. 

“Having enjoyed our short stay 
at Liulingcha, we walked about a 
mile from the village in order to 
meet our Junk which there await- 
ed our return. In the late after- 
noon our bark had to ride some 
treacherous rapids. For three or 
four miles we shot through nar- 


row straits, lined on either side 
by jagged rocks projecting from 
the river bed. It is true there was 
a certain amount of exhilaration 





in ‘shooting the rapids,’ but with 
these danger signals constantly 
presenting themselves our spirit of 
romanticism was somewhat flay- 
ored with fear. Happily we cleared 
the first of these narrows in safety 
and sought shelter for the night 
at a nearby village. 

“At break of day we were again 
on our way. The coolies were on 
the ropes struggling with might 
and main to prevent the vessel 
from becoming a prey to the an- 
gry downward plunge of the rap- 
ids. It is a common occurrence 
for boats to be dashed to pieces 
on the rocks. We witnessed just 
such a catastrophe. A sampan 
loaded with firewood, on its down- 


ward plunge struck the rocks am | 


almost before we could snap 
picture it was under water. It 
seemed as though this wreck was 
staged to show us the velocity of 
the waters. The ill-fated boat 
whirled about in a current some 
500 feet away from us and was 
caught on the rocks. All along 
the way these rocks are strewn 
with the wreckages of similar mis- 
fortunes. In this instance the 
crew and their cargo were res- 
cued by salvagers. 

“At times the upward course 
through the rapids is just as per- 
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ilous as the downward plunge. For 
occasionally the ropes used for 
towing snaps under the strain, 
eaving the junk at the mercy of 
the rushing waters. Thanks be to 
God, our tow ropes held. Other- 
WiS@ « « « 

“All along these rapids small 
settlements have formed. The na- 
‘ives dwelling in these earn their 
living by giving extra help in tow- 
ing boats through the rapids, and 
also as salvagers for wrecked 
boats. The customary salary for 
these ‘extras’ is paid in rice. Each 
man receives ten cups of rice. 
These laborers think more of their 
rice than of a few coppers. They 
will toil all day long simply to 
procure a little rice. 

“It required nearly three hours 
to navigate these rapids. The en- 
tire day was spent amidst expres- 
sions of admirations, and depres- 
sions of fear. The close of the 
sixth day on the Yuan found us in 
a snug harbor, safe beneath the 
towering mountains. But I must 
now close. In my next letter I 
will tell you about the remainder 
of our trip to Shenchowfu and of 
the welcome given us. 


From My New 


Mission 
Father Raphael Vance, C.P. 
(Concluded) 


On Sunday morning, January 
14th, I left my dear mission to 
start the journey back to Shen- 
chowfu, and thence to Yunkshun- 
fu. I must here pay a tribute to 
the love and kindness the poor 
people of Chenki in their own sim- 


ple way tried to show me. They 
regretted my going and some even 
asked if they could come along 
with me. Others showed their 
good will by giving me presents 
of a couple of chickens and a bas- 
ket of oranges. A young clerk 
who works in the post-office in 
Chenki, being unable to come to 
see me the night before I left, sent 
me a very kind note. This China- 
man is a pagan. Having attended a 
Protestant College, he is able to 
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speak a little English. Once he 
asked me to help him with his 
English to which I readily consent- 
ed. From then on we were friends. 
After coming to see me several 
times he of his own free choice 
asked me if he might become a 
Christian and is now under in- 
struction. 

When I reached Pusha on the 
return trip I noticed the boat on 
which the Protestant Minister of 
Chenki visits his stations. Being 
a kind friend of mine ever since 
my going to Chenki, I thought 
I would call on him to say good- 
bye. He was sorry to hear that 
I was leaving the district and said 
he would be only too glad to help 
me out at any time. We had tea 
together, after which he offered 
a prayer for my safety, the success 
of my mission, etc. In order to 
give the prayer the touch of Cath- 
olicity, I made a big, generous 
sign of the cross when he finished. 

After a few days in Shenchow- 


‘fu, Fr. Agatho and myself started 


our journey to Yungshunfu, my 
new mission. It was quite a job 
to get a boat, and such a one as 
we did get! Before we started the 
owner had to buy a piece of mat- 
ting to cover the top of the boat, 


for it was nothing but a skeleton 
of asan-pan. We had arranged to 
leave early in the morning, but 
when I got into the boat I found 
that we had no floor. Either we 
would have to fix our beds down 
in the bottom of the boat, or else 
get some boards to sleep on. So 
we went back to the mission and 
sent a carpenter to put a floor in 
the boat. In the afternoon about 
two o’clock we were able to leave. 
It was a bitter cold day, having 
rained and snowed all morning. 
During the night the rain froze. 
Next morning it was a hard task 
to get the boat men to move along. 
One reason why they didn’t care 
to move was because they were up 
all night smoking opium, the other 
reason was that it was almost 
physically impossible to walk along 
the river bank because it was like 
glass. Ordinarily, when traveling 
in a san-pan, the men either row, 
pole, or pull you. This is neces- 
sary, i. e., pulling because of the 
shallowness of the rivers and the 
crossing of great rapids. There 
is a rope attached to a large mast 
and regulated by a man in the 
back of the san-pan who also di- 
rects the rudder. The rest of the 
men are walking along the bank 
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pulling for all they are worth. At 
times, especially when going 
through the rapids, they are down 
on all fours. dt is wonderful to 
see the obedience of the poor coo- 
lies to the head-boatman. He 
gives orders when to pull the boat, 
when to pole (pushing along the 
poles) or row. When he tells them 
to pull they immediately jump into 
the water and wade to the bank. 
You can imagine what this must 
be like at such a time as we were 
going up to Yunkshunfu. 

Generally when traveling in a 
san-pan we get off once or twice a 
day to get a little exercise. Often- 
times, not being able to get the 
boat close enough to the land, we 
have to get on a coolie’s back and 
be carried, but found that impos- 
sible because the river bank was 
like a sheet of glass. Traveling 
in China is no joke or picnic, 
whether it be summer or winter. 
During our trip up, we had no such 
thing as a fire. It was bitter cold 
and the further we went the colder 
it became, for we were making for 
the North. We stuffed two or 
three blankets into the holes and 
crevices to keep out the wind, and 
found the best place to stay was 
in bed. It is worthy of remark 
that in this san-pan I found room 
enough to stretch myself, which is 
the first time such a thing hap- 
pened since my coming to China. 

After six days in this san-pan 
we landed at Wang-Sung, the first 
mission station in the Yungshunfu 
district. This city is built on the 
side of a steep mountain, or rather 
on a pair of colossal stone steps. 
Every few feet you climb another 
step until you go through the city 
out into the country. I asked my 
boy how many steps there were 
from the river bank to the mission. 
he went out and counted eight 
hundred and eighty-seven. This 
territory is one of real beauty, 
What a majestic sight to see moun- 
tain tower above mountain, all 
snow-capped, contrasting with the 
dull gray sky, that seemed to 
touch their peaks. Climb one of 
these mountains and you are as it 
were at the bottom of another, 
more lofty. 
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The morning after our arrival 
Fr. Agatho left on his mule for a 
Mission Station at Sunpaysan in 
order to give the Christians there 
Sunday Mass, baptize six or seven 
catechumens and to attend to some 
business. This trip ordinarily 
takes a day going and another 
coming, besides a day to attend to 
the wants of the people. I was 
happily surprised when Fr. Agatho 
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returned Sunday night, taking him 
only two days for the trip. The 
next morning we started out for 
Yungshunfu, which is a two-day 
jaunt over the mountains. Fr. 
Agatho went on his mule while I 
took a “jow-dz” (sedan chair). I 
had ridden in one of these chairs 
several times, but this was my first 
try-out for a whole day. I hac 
three men carrying the chair, and 
they did not stop more than three 
times during the day to take a 
short rest. Towards evening we 
pulled into a small village calle: 
Moudza-Ping. Here we decided to 
stop for the night. It was my first 
experience in a Chinese hotel, for 
as a rule when traveling I prefer 
to sleep in the san-pan if at all 
possible. Well, we were ushered 
into a large room, the only one 
in the place. There was a wooden 
bedstead in each corner. There 
was no carving on these beds. 
They consisted of a box about a 
half foot deep, this was filled with 
straw. The dimensions of the be: 
was about seven by five feet. This 
box was supported on two large 
While we were 
waiting for our baggage to arrive 
we had supper in real Chinese 
fashion. It is on such occasions 
that knowing how to use chop- 
sticks comes in handy. Fr. Agatho 
and myself are both proficient 
with these implements and so en- 
joyed our meal. 

While we were waiting for our 
luggage to arrive, the proprietor 
of the hotel came in to have a little 
chat with us. He first asked us if 
we were “Fu-in-tong ren” (Prot- 
estants) and on being told that 
we were Sen-Fus of the Catholic 
Church he started in to ask ques- 
tions. He wanted to know if the 
Catholic Church was the same im 
America as it was in China. When 
he heard that it was he said: “That 
is indeed wonderful.” But he said: 
“Why does your Pope always have 
to be a Frenchman?” We told 
him he had been misinformed, that 
it was possible for an American or 
a Chiniman to be made Pope: 
that the Pope was not always of 
a certain nation, but might ve 
chosen from any country. We 
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then spoke to him of the Univer- 
sality of the Church and showed 
him in contrast how many hun- 
ired Protestant sects there were. 

When our bedding arrived we 
vere settled for the night. The 
fact that the kitchen was next to 
ur room, and the room itself open 
at the top to let in air, rain or 
snow, and that the coolies sleeping 
in a sort of hay loft over us could 
stand and look in, did not bother 
us in the least. 

At about 1.30 I came in sight of 
the city of my future home, Yung- 
shunfu. What a grand sight it 
was, lying peacefully on the side 
of a great mountain. As far as 
the eye could see, there were noth- 
ing but snow-capped mountains, 
reaching high into the heavens, 
some of them being above the 
clouds. As I neared the city gate 
I was surprised to meet the Chris- 
tians of the city awaiting me. As 
I came near they all knelt in the 
road for my blessing. Then form- 
ing a procession walked in front 
of my chair, shooting all kinds of 
fire-crackers. The _ procession 
wound its way through the heart 
of the business section to the mis- 
sion. All that I could hear along 
the way was “A new Sen-Fu is 
coming.” This warm welcome from 
the good Christians of Yungshun- 
fu indeed touched me, for as I 
later learned, they did this of their 
own accord in an effort to show 
their love for one who has to la- 
bor for them and among them. 
May God bless these people and 
make them loyal Catholics. I will 
tell more about this wonderful and 
promising mission in my next let- 
ter to THE SIGN. 


A Fact Lesson 


The following words from Fa- 
ther Dominic are very enlighten- 
ing. May they prove an inspira- 
tion to some of our readers: 

The number of non-Catholic 
missionaries now working’ in 
China is amazing and they are con- 
tinuing to arrive every day. At 
the same table with us was a young 
doctor and his wife, both mission- 
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aries. They told me they were 
merely a part of a band of forty- 
seven or so who were on their way 
out here from one seminary in 
Canada. The young doctor had 
worked as an intern in a Sisters’ 
Hospital in Canada and had 
learned to esteem and reverence 
the nuns very highly. How I wish 
I could make this known to the 
whole Catholic world. How many 
Catholic doctors have we who have 
left all and came here to devote 
themselves to mission work, and 
not for merely mercenary reasons? 


At first I was inclined to think 
that the motive power urging such 
young doctors as this one to come 
here was in all probability the fear 
of proving a failure in the States 
and the hope of proving a success 
over here. But after my expe- 
rience with the good doctor here 
in Changteh I have changed my 
mind. He could not have been 
more considerate in the treatment 


A pious remembrance is re- 
quested in the prayers and 
good works of the readers of 
THE SIGN in behalf of the 
following recently deceased: 


Rev. Henry F. Murray 
Sister M. Constantia 
Mrs. Victoria Oldakre 
Leonard J. Maskell; M.D. 
Mrs. Marie Strobert 
Emiel Buysse 

Mrs. Flora Coveyou 
Mrs. O. C. Hoffman 
Ella McCauley 

Mr. George McLoughlin 
David Lonergan 
Patrick Fortuné 
Mary Sheenan 

James Butler 

John Goode 

Mrs. Katherine Smith 
Mary McDonald 

Delia Mahoney 

John Prior 

Edward J. Fagan 
Mrs. Catherine Nuppenau 
Anna I, Birmingham 
Mary McCann 

John McManus 
Charles W. Falion 
Philip J. Kenny 
Alexander MeNeill 
Michael Kemmett 
Mrs. Elizabeth Clark 
Mrs. Agnes McGrath 
Mrs. Mary O’Melia 
Peter Keblinsky 
Mary Murray 

James E. Keenan 
Patrick Flynn 

John Coughlin 
Michael Flynn 

James Sheehan 

Mrs. Mary Stapleton 
Mrs. Joannah E. Frommeyer 
Clare Levins 

Edwin R. O’Reilly, Jr. 


May their souls, and all the 
souls of the faithful departed, 
through the mercy of God rest 
in peace. 


of my sore foot. He gave me .ev- 
ery care and attention. When I 
asked him for the bill he simply 
laughed and said he was only sorry 
he could not do more for me. 
When the conversation turned 
upon the dangers besetting the 
path of the foreigners in China at 
the present time due to the ban- 
dits he explained with evident sin- 
cerity that only the supernatural 
motive could keep him and his 
family in the midst of these con- 
stant dangers. He was in earnest 
and his motive was holy. How I 
wish I could interest some of our 
own young Catholic doctors in this 
God-given and God-blessed work! 
And we cannot say that these non- 
Catholics do not share the same 
difficulties and dangers as we do. 
They labor side by side with us in 
many of the hardest and most try- 
ing missions. What could not a 
band of good Catholic women ac- 
complish for.God here in China. 
China is in our hands if we only 
want to give it to God! 

As an illustration of the kind- 
ness of Dr. Tootell, who treated 
me at Changteh, I am sending you 
a copy of his letter. 


Presbyterian Hospital, 
Changteh, Hunan, China, 
Dear Father Dominic: 


We were pleased to receive your 
letter and to hear that you had 
reached your destination safely. 
Trust that you will find all your 
future work there as interesting 
and promising as the present ap- 


pears to be. So many times dis- 
couragements threaten to over- 
whelm one, yet knowing that it.is 
His work and not man’s, and that 
we are only instruments to be 
used in His service, makes one 
stronger and able to bear the 
trials and withstand the tempta- 
tions which at times assail us. May 
His richest blessings be with you 
and all your fellow workers, both 
foreign and Chinese. 

At any time.that we may be 
able to be of service to you, pro- 
fessionally or otherwise, do not 
fail to let us know. 


Very sincerely yours, 
GEORGE T. TOOTELL. M.D. 





Index to Worthwhile Reading 


To the Dark Tower. Mark S. 
Gross, S.J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 


From the opening to the close 
of this book there is hardly a dull 
page. The fundamental rule of 
good narration—something doing 
all the time—Fr. Gross has ob- 
served perfectly. The story cen- 
tres around a happy-go-lucky sort 
of chap, Gerard Linton, who leaves 
his country home and goes to Chi- 
cago in search of his last surviving 
relative—an uncle. After many 
a perilous adventure Gerard comes 
to “Jack’s House,” where he finds 
his uncle—and much more. There 
is a beautiful lady there, evidently 
held as prisoner. Then there is 
the villain, smooth as velvet and 
crafty as a serpent. There is a 
treasure chart and, of course, a 
treasure, somewhere. And there 
are villainous ruffians skulking 
around, Blue Island, Bill Short and 
Old Fiddles, not to speak of a per- 
fect old sea-dog, Absolom Iron, 
who is not “‘to be throwed out o’ 
his course by a single p’int.” 

The hero proves to be a perfect 
knight errant. He is determined 
to take very good care of the lady 
and to procure the treasure for 
her. The ordeals that he goes 
through are terrible even to read 
of. The author keeps him jumping 
from the frying pan into the fire 
and back into the frying pan again 
until one really despairs of the 
poor fellow’s life. But Gerard 
seems to possess a charmed life 
and as the story progresses one 
begins to suspect that the lady 
and the treasure will be the re- 
ward awaiting him at the end of 
his hazardous path. But suspi- 
cions do not eventuate always, 
either in fact or in fiction. 


The Wonder Gifts. Marion 
Ames Taggart. Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York City. $0.35. 


This is a simple explanation of 
Confession, Holy Communion and 
Confirmation in word and in pic- 
ture for children. The teaching 
of the Church on these three Sac- 
raments is presented in a manner 


that the ordinary child will readily 
understand. Full-page colored il- 
lustrations bring home in a most 
vivid manner the truths inculcated 
by the written word and greatly 
enhance the value of the book. 
The Wonder Gifts will prove in- 
valuable to First Confession and 
Communion classes. 


The Communion Prayer-Book. 
By a Sister of St. Joseph. D. B. 
Hansen & Sons, Chicago, IIl. 
$0.35. 


The fact that this little manual 
has gone through twelve editions 
and that 315,000 copies of it have 
been sold is sufficient proof of its 
uncommon merit. The beautiful 
prayers and illustrations on Holy 
Mass—the Commemoration of the 
Passion—will appeal especially to 
souls devoted to the Sufferings of 
Christ. 


My God and My All. A Prayer- 
Book for Children. Rev. F. X. 
Lasance. Benziger Brothers, New 
York City. $0.35. 


Fr. Lasance has written this lit- 
tle volume for the special benefit 
of children. He has adapted, with 
rare ability, the devotions and 
prayers of the Church to young 
minds and hearts. 


Some Fallacies of Modern So- 
ciology. Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J. 
Central Bureau of the C. V. St. 
Louis, Mo. $0.10. 


In this excellent brochure Fr. 
Muntsch reveals the dangerous 
tendencies of some modern socio- 
logic thinking and teaching. The 
author proves conclusively that the 
main flaw in the anti-Christian so- 
ciology rampant to-day is, that 
hypothesis is piled on hypothesis as 
if building high enough on a fan- 
ciful theory would ever convert it 
into fact. Very clever and much- 
needed criticism is passed on dif- 
ferent books which are now being 
actually used in courses of Sociol- 
ogy in American schools. Priests 
and teachers will find this pam- 
phlet very interesting and instruc- 
tive. 
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Unity and Rome. Edmund S. 
Middleton, D.D. The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. $1.75. 


Dr. Middleton, who is an Epis- 
copalian minister, takes for his 
thesis “The necessity of drawing 
Rome into the scheme of Re-union, 
because without her there can be 
no unity in any real sense.” In 
gathering from the Fathers and 
Councils of the Church conclusive 
testimony that Rome must have 
some place in Re-united Christen- 
dom, the author summons into 
court a host of witnesses who as- 
sert emphatically Rome’s precise 
position in Christendom—Supreme 
Arbiter in matters of Faith. “The 
pattern of Her Faith was regarded 
as the exemplar for the whole 
Church and the test of unity was 
Communion with Rome.” We 
hope that this book will give to 
many of our separated brethren a 
correct understanding of “The 
Roman Question.” 


The Divine Counsellor. Rev. 
Martin J. Scott, S.J. P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York City. $1.75. 


The purpose of this book is “not 
that we may comprehend God and 
His ways, but that we may adore 
Him and His dispensations.” The 
matter is arranged in the form of 
a dialogue between God and the 
soul seeking light on the myste- 
rious ways of Divine Providence in 
dealing with the children of men. 
Many a troubled soul will find con- 
solation in the perusal of this little 
volume. 


Scouting for Secret Service. 
Bernard F. J. Dooley. P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, New York City. $1.25. 


A good boy story this, one that 
will appeal to the average Catholic 
“A Cry in the Night,” the 
title of the opening chapter, indi- 
cates that there is something do- 
ing at the very start, and then— 
well, there are lots and lots of 
thrills all through the book right 
up to the concluding chapter. In 
short, this is the sort of book that 
makes Johnny forget his bed-time 
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HIS picture represents Christ knocking at a door. 
of any inspiration He sends to our heart to do a good deed. 
“Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” 

as an inspiration. 


It is symbolic 


He may use anything 


To some this page may be one of His inspirations. 


Every good work should have our hearty approval. It should also have 
our help, if we can afford to give it. To help the Chinese Missions is not 


to throw something to a begging charity. It is a high privilege. 


regard it as such! 


Please 


In helping the Missions you are extending the boundaries of Christ’s 


Kingdom, you are bringing His grace to souls for whom He died, you are 
supporting the arms of His unselfish Missionaries, you are storing up 
treasure for eternity, you are working with Christ, who deigns not only to 
accept your help but even to need it! 


CATECHISTS 


A Catechist is absolutely neces- 
sary in every Chinese village, 
where there are even only a few 

' Catholics. His office is to teach 
Christian Doctrine, to preside at 
the public prayers when the priest 
cannot be present, to visit the sick, 
and baptize the dying. The sum 
of $15.00 monthly will support a 
Catechist and permit him to give 
all his time to the work of the 
mission. 


MISSION-CIRCLES 


A Mission-Circle is a group of per- 
sons who are interested in the mis- 
sions and who contribute a defi- 
nite sum every week for the mis- 
sions. A Senior Circle is com- 
posed of men and women. A Ju- 
nior Circle is composed of boys 
and girls. Why not start a Circle 
to-day. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OUR MISSIONARIES 


Passionist Missionaries now la- 
boring in China are: 

Father Dominic Langenbacher 

Father Celestine Rodden 

Father Agatho Purtill 

Father Raphael Vance 

Father Paul Ubinger 

Father Kevin Murray 

Father Flavian Mullins 

Father Timothy McDermott. 

Designated gifts and contribu- 
tions for individual missionaries 
will be promptly forwarded. 


MITE BOXES AND DIME 
BANKS 


An easy way of helping the Mis- 
sions is to patronize the Mite-Box 
or Dime-Bank. Coins dropped in- 
to these will not be missed. We 
have one ready for you. A card 
will fetch it by return mail. Write 
the card now! 


BUILDINGS 


Buildings are urgently needed 
in the Passionist Missions in Hu- 


nan. 
ing: 


A CHAPEL 
A SCHOOL 1000.00 
AN ORPHANAGE. 5000.00 
Donors have the privilege of 
naming the building. What an 
honor to be allowed to erect a 


Approximate cost of build- 


$500.00 





HERE AND NOW! 


We all wish to do something 
for God and Souls. 


The difficulty with many of 
us is that we don’t know how. 


On this page you will find 
some helpful hints. * Read 
them carefully. 


We are not ignorant—we 
know the True God. Help 
to bring the knowledge of 
Him to the pagans of China! 


We are rich—none of us is 
starving. Give something to 
feed the famine-stricken 
poor of China! 


We have all the treasures of 
our Catholic Faith. Do some- 
thing to bring that Faith, 
with its blessings, to the un- 
fortunate Chinese! 


Thoughtlessness and forget- 
fulness are the main reasons 
for many a neglected oppor- 
tunity. 


We often dream of doing 
big which we'll probably 
never be able to do; and we 
fail to do the many little 
things that we can easily do. 


If your means are limited, 
don’t think about building a 
chapel or school or orphan- 
age. Just send us a nickel or 
a dime to buy a few bricks! 


Every gift to the Missions, 
no matter how small, will be 
gratefully received. 











home -for the Blessed Sacrament, 
or a school where Christ’s religion 
is taught or an institution where 
the poor, the sick and the orphan 
are cared for in His Name! What 
better memorial to a deceased fa- 
ther or mother! 


BRICKS 


You may not be able to donate 
the money for an entire building. 
You can contribute to one. How 
about buying some bricks. They’re 
cheap. 


ONE BRICK = ONE CENT! 


TRIP-SPONSORS 


Trip-Sponsors pay the traveling 
expenses of Missionaries from 
America to China. Expenses 
amount to about $500.00. In a 
few months we shall have at least 
four more Missionaries going to 
China. Who will be the first Trip- 
Sponsor? 


BABIES 


You know what a Baby is. But 
(thank God!) you are not familiar 
with starving and abandoned 
Babies. These are very common 
in China. An abandoned Baby can 
be rescued for $5.00. A starving 
Baby can be fed for $5.00 a month. 
“As long as you did it to the 
least of My brethren, you did it 
unto Me!” 


NO POCKETS 


It is a great mistake to give 
nothing because you can give only 
a little. Give what you can. Make 
the most of your best. And— 
Now! There are no pockets in the 
shroud. We carry no worldly 
goods into eternity. Nothing but 
our souls! 


ADDRESS 


Please address all communica- 
tions about the Passionist Missions 
in China to 

THE SIGN 
The Passionist Fathers 
West Hoboken, N. J. 














-_ During the past month 
many have asked for Dime 


Banks or Mite Boxes. 


Did 


you forget to ask? It is one 
way of helping the Chinese 


Missions. 


THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


Dime Bank 


Please send me Mite Box 


for the Chinese Missions 





(NAME) 





(ADDRESS 














THE CHRIST OF LIMPIAS 
(Reduced) 





Date 


Dear Rev. }athers, 


Please enter my name on your list of subscribers for the 


coming year and send me one of the plaques of Limpias. 


Have You Secured Your Plaque ? 


We have just received a new supply of these beauti- 


ful plaques of the Christ of Limpias. We have had 
to wait months for this shipment but for your sake 
we have been willing to wait in order to give you the 
benefit of a very fine article. 


Send in your renewal before the new supply is ex- 
hausted. Tomorrow may be too late. 


In order to receive this plaque for yourself the re- 
newal of your subscription must reach us within 
thirty days of expiration date stencilled upon the 
wrapper on your copy of THE SIGN. Thus if your 
wrapper reads JAN. 23, renewal must reach us be- 
fore February the first. The numeral stands for the 
year so that 23 means 1923. 


THE PASSIONIST FATHERS. 





RENEWAL ~ 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY AND STATE 











IV 





























ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


FREDERICK BERKE 


Carpenter and Builder 


721 Dodd St. . West Hoboken, N. J. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 


Yates 


An Eating Place of Exceptional Merit 


Moderate prices for the market’s 
best. Clean and wholesome food 
served neatly and quickly. 


Regularly patronized by hosts of 
men and women who know good 
food and appreciate low prices. 


Banquets and Special Dinners Arranged 


Joseph P- Morrissey 43rd St. at Times Square 


Manager Forty-five steps from Broadway 


Telephone Bryant 9775 

















NEW SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


MY GOD AND MY ALL Rev. F. X. Lasance 
A Prayer-Book for Children. Black Cloth, retail 35 
cents, net price to Priests and Reiigious 28 cents. In 
100 Lots $25.20. Other Bindings and Prices at retail 
70 cents up. 


THE EARLY FRIENDS OF CHRIST 
Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. 
Thoughts on the Great Figures Surrounding the 
Youthful Christ and their Application to Everyday 
Life. Net $1.75 
EVER TIMELY THOUGHTS 
Rev. Edw. F. Garesche, S.J. 
Cheerful Considerations on Facts of Enduring Worth. 
Net, $1.25 
THE WONDER GIFTS Marion Ames Taggart 
A simple Explanation of Confession, Holy Communion 
and Confirmation in Word and Picture for Children. 
Author of “The Wonder Story.” Retail 35 cents, net 
price to Priests and Religious 25 cents. Per 100 net, 
$22.50. 
THE ROMAN MISSAL 
In Latin and English, arranged for the use of the 
aity ; » net $3.75. Other Bindings at net, $5.00; 
and net, $6.00. 
CARINA Isabelle C. Clarke 
Miss Clarke has in this tempestuous romance brought 
to pear her usual penetration and ability to charm. 
Net, $2.00 
REARDON RAH! Robert E. Holland, S.J. 
How Dan Reardon tears through his High School! 
course will make every reader stand up and cheer. 
Net, $1.25 
WHOOPEE! A Juvenilé Neil Boyton, S.J. 
“Whoopee!” will give you a thousand and one laughs 
that will linger long after the last “Whoopee” of this 
corking camp yarn is stilled. Net, $1.25 


ESTABLISHED 1792 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
STUDIO AND WORKS: BROOKLYN, N. Y. ‘ 











WM. J. DUFFY Pres. JOS. RITZ Vice Pres: 
Tel. Hoboken 1758-1840 


CARPETS and RUGS 


Taken up, Cleaned, Refitted and Relaid 


NEW CARPETS, RUGS 
AND LINOLEUMS 


Established 1899 


Hoboken Carpet Cleaning Works, 


914 JEFFERSON STREET 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Auto call and delivery all parts of Hudson County. 














Artistic and Devotional Crucifixes 


The Crucifix is the most valuable article of devotion for personal and 
home use. 


No Catholic should be without a Crucifix to be constantly carried on 
the person. 


Nothing is so inspiring in the home as an image of Christ Crucified. 
We have been fortunate in securing at very reasonable prices a supply of 
artistic and devotional Crucifixes. 


They are made of the finest genuine ebony wood with figures of silver 
oxidized French grey. 

They will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 

We are so sure that you will be pleased with any you buy that if you are 


not satisfied you may return it at our expense and we shall gladly refund 


your money. td 


No. 10. Size 11 inches 2.25 





These Crucifixes can be blessed with the indulgences of a Happy Death and the Stations ot the Cross. 


THE SIGN, West Hoboken, N. J. 














STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 2% Interest 
Allowed on Check Accounts 


OF 
Gighland Trust Company Banking 4% Interest 


of New Jerary Paid on Special Accounts 





AT TRANSFER STATION 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J BUSINESS FIRMS and 
Cait ‘ INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
At Close of Business, December 30, 1922 of erit CORDIALLY INVITED 


RESOURCES 


Cor. Summit Avenue and Demott Street H 
ouse 








Stocks and Bonds - 
Mortgages - . - 
Loans (Demand and Time) 
Bills Purchased’ - - 
Banking House - - 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Cash on Hand - - 
Due from Banks - - 
Accrued Interest - - 


$1.780,911.36 ae hin : 
11060,203.41 business entrusted to us will 
155,850.00 receive prompt and accurate 
783,625.17 . 
85,241.22 attention 
1.00 
69,514.90 OUR 
neat as pareupeinnss OFFICE HOURS: 
2 ae Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


$4,219,068.29 AND Saturdays, @ A. M. to 12 M. 


LIABILITIES HELPFULNESS TO | Monday evenings, 6 P. M to. 
Capital - - - - - $340,000.00 8:30 P. M. 
Surplus and Profits - - 103,571.84 | OUR PATRONS IS ‘ ; 
Deposits - - - - - 8,815,496.95 —_—_— 
igpmemcenmet - VALUABLE 
$4,219,068.29 CORRESPONDENCE 


Trust funds are kept separate from the ASSET NOT SOLICITED 


assets of the Company LISTED 












































